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SPIRIT SONGS 


FIRST SPIRIT. 


From the beautiful rivers of Heaven I come, 
Where the sunshine is sleeping on billow and spray; 
From the murmuring founts, where I have my home, 
I have wandered to listen to thy lovely lay. 
Oh, bright are the streams round thy bower of rest, 
That whisper their songs to the wings of the sea ; 
But, oh! if there be a bright star in the west, 
Or a harp of rich music, ’tis thee. 


Oh, how lovely and sweet are the whispers that roll 
In sunshine and music from every string, 
Like the faint hymns that wander ‘round every soul, 
While it waits o’er the wave for the morning’s wing; 
And oh, if there be an elysium of light, 
If there be in the heavens a world more fair, 
Where no shadows come down o’er the beautiful night, 
And no mists on the morning, ’tis there. 


SECOND SPIRIT. 


I have come, I have come from my pearly dome, 
Where the beautiful sea-maid has kept her home, 
Where the sea-snake rolls on with the emerald wave, 
Where the shadows of beauty lie down in the grave; 
With no dreams to break over their beautiful sleep, 
Where they rest in the tomb of the darkening deep. 


From my beautiful hall in the ocean shell, 

I have come at the sound of thy guiding spell, 

Led on by the dolphin’s dying light, 

That shone like a star o’er the billowy night ; 
Thence have I come through the earth and the air, 
Through the shadows that darken the day-light fair. 


Oh! whither, oh! where must my pale wings flee? 
Must I pass yet again o’er the shadowy sea, 

Or wait, throngh the blackening hours of the night, 
Till the morning comes up with her wings of light, 
Like an altar-flame o’er the sea-waves’ spray ? 
Thou spirit of darkness and slumber, say. 


THIRD SPIRIT. 


I heard the voice of thy wild lyre’s sigh, 

And the whisper that stole from thy minstrelsy ; 

I was closing my wings in a vale afar, 

That lay in the light of a vesper star, 

I heard thy song in my lonely bower, 

And I rose from the couch of each beautiful flower, 
Where I had been sleeping, 
And a pale watch keeping, 

Till the first star was set in the heaven that hour. 


I spread forth my wings, and I passed away 

Through the darkness spread over the dream of day; 

I saw the soul of each dream pass on 

As they fell like the stars from the horizon, 

® Toslumber and watch o’er each couch of sleep ; 

Through the holy hour of midnight deep, 
| They will shadow a light 

Like a starbeam of night, 

And o’er each eyelid’s close a holy watch they'll keep. 
* * x 7 * * * * 
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HYMN OF THE CALABRIAN SHEPHERDS. 


BY L. E. L. 


A peasant group, whose lips are full of prayer, 
And hearts of home affections, such as flow 
So naturally in piety. 


Darker and darker fall around 
The shadows from the pine, 

It is the hour with hymn and prayer 
To gather round thy shrine. 


Hear us, sweet Mother! thou hast known 
Our earthly hopes and fears, 

The bitterness of mortal toil, 
The tenderness of tears. 

We pray thee, first, for absent ones, 
Those who knelt with us here— 

The father, brother, and the son, 
The distant, and the dear. 


We pray thee for the little bark 
Upon the stormy sea ; 

Affection’s anxiousness of love, 
Is it not known to thee? 

The soldier, he who only sleeps 
His head upon his brand, 

Who only in a dream can see 
His own beloved land. 

The wandering minstrel, he who gave 
Thy hymns his earliest tone, 

Who strives to teach a foreign tongue 
The music of his own. 

Kind Mother, let them see again 
Their own Italian shore ; 

Back to the home which, wanting them, 
Seems like a home no more. 

Madonna, keep the cold north wind 
Amid his native seas, 

So that no withering blight come down 
Upon our olive trees. 

And bid the sunshine glad our hills, 
The dew rejoice our vines, 

And bid the healthful sea-breeze sweep 
In music through the pines. 

Pray for us, that our hearts and homes 
Be kept in fear and love ; 

Love for all things around our path, 
And fear for those above. 


Thy soft blue eyes are filled with tears, 
Oh! let them wash away 

The soil of our unworthiness— 
Pray for us, Mother, pray! 

We know how vain the fleeting flowers, 
Around thine altar hung ; 

We know how humble is the hymn 
Before thine image sung. 


But wilt thou not accept the wreath, 
And sanctify the lay; 

We trust to thee, our hopes and fears— 
Pray for us, Mother, pray! 











THE SWISS DROVER BOY. 


AS SUNG BY 
MISS WATSON, AT THE MUSICAL FUND HALL, PHILADELPHIA. 


ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO FORTE, BY F. STOCKHAUSEN. 
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I'm a captain bold, of a troop as fine, 
As you'll see on a summer's day: 
And a word against that brave herd of mine, 
I should like to know who'd say. 
At noon, by the spring, where my kine I bring, 
As I sit and sing so gaily O! 
Or my horn I blow, you should hear how they low, 
To the song of the drover boy. 





Their merry drover boy! Ay, &c. 


I've a preity little love, like the snow-drop fair, 
And her smile is the soul of glee! 

An ill word of her, Oh! if any dare, 
They must answer it well to me. 

At eve with the drove, as I homeward rove, 
Oh! my sweet little dove so gaily O! 

When my horn I blow, how well do you know, 
The call of your drover boy! 

Of your merry drover boy! Ay, &c. 





Original. 
THE INDIAN SERENADE. 


VERSIFIED FROM THE N. Y. AMERICAN. 


Wakr, flower of the forest! a vigil love keeps, 

On the breast of the waters, the soft moonlight sleeps, 
And the wind hath to music the forest leaves stirred, 
As my heart singeth to thee, my beautiful bird! 


Awake, in the depths of thy clear, fawn-like eyes, 

All the light and the glory of loveliness lies, 

And thy glance falls as soft on my heart as the showers 
That the dew-spirit weeps o’er his slumbering flowers. 


The breath of thy mouth is as sweet as the breeze, 
Which has swept o'er the southern magnolia trees, 
With a murmur as soft as the wind harp’s sigh, 

Or thine own in its love-breathing melody. 


When thou frownest, my spirit is shadowed, alas! 

As the bright stream which mirrors the clouds as they 
pass, 

But a sunbeam breaks over life’s dark troubled sea, 

Beloved! when the light of thy smile dawns on me. 


Behold me! each pulse of my wild beating heart, 
Is springing to meet thee—its life-blood thou art, 
The earth and the waters smile round me in vain, 





But my heart smileth not till 1 meet thee again! 


THE FISHERMAN. 


BY T. K. HERVEY, 


“T pass from thee, my weeping dear! 

Across this stormy main ; 

But, long before the night be here, 
Will I be back again!— 

Then let me kiss those tears, that flow 
In idle fears for me, 

Whose soul and sail, where’er they go, 
Come, ever, back to thee! 


Esq. 


“ And think not, though the day be dark, 

That storms or gloom can stay 

His charmed course, whose bounding bark 
Has one unchanging way; 

Whose canvas owns the lightest air 
That points the homeward track, 

As doth his heart each silent prayer, 
From thine that calls it back!” 


He kissed her lips, and spread his sail, 
Far o’er the rushing waste— 

And, all that day, she heard the wail 
Of spirits in the blast!— 

The night is come—and gone, again, 
The tempest hushed and o’er, 

But ah! across that faithless main, 
His bark returned no more! 
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THE HISTORY OF MONSIEUR CABIEUX. 


In the year of grace one thousand seven hundred 
and sixty-two, the inhabitants of our village (as well as, 
in due course, the inhabitants of the Tuilleries) were 
greatly astounded, one morning, at the appearance of 
an English fleet riding quietly at their moorings in 
this bay of Colleville. The minister, in his wisdom, 
had armed to the very teeth every great town on the 
sea-side from Marseilles to Calais; but he forgot, or 
did not know, that in this Bay of Colleville there was 
as pretty a landing-place as you shall see on the coast 
of France. ‘There is, besides, close by, the river 
Orne, which, they say, by means of a little money and 
labour might be made to float a squadron of ships of 
war into the very heart of the country—but that is 
neither here nor there. 

The villagers, you may be sure, were a little con- 
fused, Frenchmen though they were ; but a council of 
war was held, at which it was unanimously resolved 
that the most prudent as well as dutiful course would 
be to send off an express to the King. Some little 
time was lost in finding a horse that would trot, and 
a little more in making a bargain with his owner— 
for a Norman would not receive the sacrament from 
a priest on his death-bed without haggling about the 
price; but, at length, all was arranged; and, as the 
courier left the village at a fierce trot, in boots that 
reached to the hip-joint, and weighed thirty-five 
pounds, a shout accompanied him that must have ter- 
rified the souls of the English in the bay. 

This respectable person, however, although he 
executed his mission with great pains and fidelity, 
was more circumspect than could have been desired. 
The errand was an important one, and the message 
fraught with life and death; it was therefore not to 
be entrusted lightly to every body. The honour of a 
courier, besides, he knew to consist in secrecy; and 
he therefore determined that what he had to say 
hould be said into the ear of the minister at war. 
Perhaps, also, like a true Norman, he looked for some 
reward at his journey’s end, and was unwilling to put 
it into the power of any one to anticipate him—which, 
I do suppose, might easily have been done, the horse 
not being able to make much head way while carrying, 
in boots and man, well nigh to fourteen stone. How- 
ever this may be; instead of raising the country, as it 
might have been desirable that his sense of honour or 
interest had permitted him to do, on he trotted through 
field and town as silent as death. Every body ran to 
their doors and windows to see him pass, clambering 
and clanking through the streets; a thousand conjec- 
tures were afloat as to the nature of his business; but 
no human being ever suspected that he was a courier 
sent to announce to the French nation that an enemy’s 
fleet was at anchor in the bay of Colleville. 

Now, do you see, the villagers all this tine were 
not so comfortable as they could have wished. The 
whole world seemed to have deserted them. There 
was not even a strolling beggar took them on his way 
from a pilgrimage of speculation to Notre Dame de la 
Delivrande. The English fleet sat grimly quiet on 
the water, each ship showing her rows of teeth, as she 
was hove round with the tide, like a shark turning 
about to bite. But day after day the same spectacle 
presented itself/—the same rows of teeth, the same 
grim quiet; and, at last, the object was a matter of 
such custom, that if the fleet had disappeared as sud- 
denly as it came, the villagers, perhaps, would have 
felt it as a deprivation. Nevertheless, they kept on 
the alert like brave men; a coast-guard was organised, 
which watched day and night, and a drum—God 


to show the enemy they knew what war was as wel 
as they. 

One night the coast-guard were, as usual, on thee 
watch on this very spot, when the discourse tual 
upon such subjects as might be expected jn ther 
situation. 
= Suppose they do land?” said one of them, pursy. 
ing the conversation. 

“Why then we would beat the drum” — 

“ I would beat the drum!” interrupted Tambour. 

“ And we should, of course, retire upon Bayeux.” 

“ No!—upon Caen.” 

“What say you, serjeant Cabieux?” demandg 
several voices. 

“ We should retire,” said the serjeant coolly, “whey 
beaten ; but not till then.” 

“To oppose such a force would be to consent to by 
beaten. 1 could not take it upon my conscience j 
bring this disgrace upon the French arms—besides 
we might have to answer it with our heads.” 

“Our heels,” said Cabieux. The sneer produced q 
laugh, and Cabieux went on. 

“ For what are we here?” said he ; “ is it to guani 
the coast, or run away from the danger? What is the 
use of our staring at the enemy, if we do nothing more! 
Could they not land their troops without our looking 
on? For shame, comrades; consider that the eyes of 
all France—nay, of all Europe, are upon you; think 
of your honour, think of your—your”— 

“ Mistress!’ suggested one. Cabieux blushed 
the tips of his ears. 

“ My mistress,” said" he, “ is glory 

“Indeed! I thought it had been Isabelle!” A 
laugh at the serjeant’s expense changed the discourse; 
and, soon after, Monsieur Cabieux left the guard-house 
to stroll alone, as was his wont, along the shore. 

Isabelle was a sore point with Monsieur Cabiew. 
He had loved her when he was a child; he had 
loved her when he was a boy ; and now he loved her, 
with all the energies of his stout heart and noble spirit, 
when he was a man. Nor was Isabelle indifferent » 
him. She was grateful for his love ; she admired his 
fine qualities ; and habit had reconciled her to his 
athletic but somewhat ungainly form, and coane 
though honest physiognomy. In proof of her senti- 
ments, she had offered him her own fair hand, in the 
absolute conviction that her heart was in it; and any 
man in France but Monsieur Cabieux would have felt 
himself in the ninth heaven. 

My ancestor, however, had a fund of sensibility, 
perhaps of a morbid nature, concealed beneath his 
rough exterior; and, for some time past, he had been 
tormented by a kind of misgiving which sickened his 
heart. How it arose I cannot say; but he imagined 
that Isabelle deceived herself when she supposed that 
in offering her hand she included her heart. Perhaps 
this fancy may have been caused by the unconscious 
comparison he must have frequently drawn between 
their personal appearance ; for Isabelle was so beau- 
tiful that, although the gentlest and most timid of 
human beings, the young men of the village were 
terrified to approach her. Cabieux himself, but for the 
accidental circumstance of their having been brought 
up together, would, in all probability, have worshipped 
her at a distance like a star. 

Perhaps, too, the difference in their education may 
have added to his uneasiness; for Isabelle had been 
living for three years with a relation at Bayeux, only 
returning occasionally to visit her parents in the vil- 
lage. In that ancient city she had learnt some things 
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that Cabieux knew nothing about, and, for my part! 
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tend to say what they were ; but certain it 
& lover se re could hardly comprehend 
her. On these occasions she sighed, and, not seldom, 
started and became pale; while Cabieux, knitting his 
brows till his plainness acquired a character of ferocity, 
drew his hat over his eyes, and rushed from her pre- 
sence to wander along the shore, and deliver himself 

to the nightmare that haunted his imagination. 
"il the marriage project went on, and that it was 
not sooner consummated was attributed to the hostility 
of Isabelle’s mother, a foolish old lady, who had cer- 
tain notions of gentility to which it seems, Cabieux, 
although comparativ ely a man of fortune, did not alto- 
up. 

pet the enemy’s fleet, however, had a 
singular effect upon the lover. His spirits seemed to 
rise in proportion as those of his comrades fell. His 
cheek flushed ; his eyes brightened ; his manner was 
absent and pre-occupied ; his words few and almost 
fierce ; he looked like a man whose spirit was big with 
some great and hazardous project not yet sufficiently 
formed to allow his brow to grow smooth and pale, 
and the excitement of enthusiasm to sink into the cold, 
rigid, iron tranquillity of resolve. I have no doubt 
that he determined to gain his mistress by a coup de 
main—to overbalance her superiority in knowledge 
and refinement by his daring and its success—to 
drown the rough outli.e of his features in the halo 
that encircles the brow of a hero—or to perish, the 
martyr at once of honour and of love. This is evi- 
dent, partly from his manner, partly from the extreme 
anxiety he manifested to obtain the dangerous post of 
serjeant of the coast-guard, and partly from the violent 
and desperate counsels he gave in that capacity. 

On the night I have mentioned, Monsieur Cabieux 
parted company with his comrades full of shame and 
indignation. To his conscious imagination their harm- 
less taunts seemed to advert with strange significance 
to his situation. He overlooked the fact that his 
approaching union with Isabelle was known to the 
whole village, and that he was now in that enviable 
yet ludicrous plight in which a person is placed in 
such rude societies, who, by the very fact of thus con- 
templating marriage, makes a public confession of his 
love. 

He had not even seen Isabelle for many days; he 
had almost resolved never to see her again till the 
blow was struck which should determine his fate ; but 
the raillery of his comrades had the effect which may 
be expected on a proud and determined spirit like his. 
A weaker man would have shrunk from his mistress 
with tenfold sensitiveness: Cabieux, after a few turns 
on the beach, walked straight to her house. 

The dwelling of Isabelle was situated near the 
rocks which terminate yonder point of the bay. The 
road to it was wild and dreary; there was no moon 
visible in the heavens; and Cabieux stumbled on in 
the dark, his heart weighed down with a sadness 
which he could not control. Sometimes he turned a 
wistful glance upon the ships in the offing, and for a 
moment the blood would rush dancing through his 
veins, and his heart beat proud and high; but soon 
these signals of reaction disappeared, his chest fell 
with a heavy sigh, and he stole forward in his path 
like a doomed and accursed thing. 

On reaching the house he passed the window of 
the parlour, and by the glance which an involuntary, 
almost convulsive, motion of the head enabled him to 
take, he saw that Madame Leblanc was alone. Had 
Isabelle retired to bed? It was almost late enough 
for the supposition. He walked on, however, to the 

hall-door, and raised the latch with a slow and trem- 
bling hand. He allowed it, however, to fall again 
without noise, and, in obedience to a new impulse, 
went forward to his mistress’s window. The curtains 
Were undrawn, and there was a light in the chamber. 





She had intended to retire, then, for the night, but 
had returned, no doubt, to the parlour for something 
she had forgotten. He flew back to the parlour win- 
dow as swift and noiseless as a shadow. Isabelle was 
not there; her mother had gathered up her things, 
and replaced her lofty conical cap with one of humbler 
composition and manufacture: she was about to with- 
draw to her room. Cabieux paused in a consternation 
which he felt to be absurd, yet could not control. 

He, at length, returned to Isabelle’s window; and 
looked in with a curiosity which partook of alarm. 
The bed was undisturbed; not a chair was moved 
from its place; yet the wick of the candle betrayed 
that it had been unattended to for at least an hour! 
Cabieux’s first impulse was to run to the door, and 
knock loud enough to alarm the dead ; but his second, 
which he obeyed, was to walk on, he knew not 
wherefore, to the next window, and then to the next; 
and then he found himself at the end of the house. 

Here a sound stole upon his ear, which he persuaded 
himself was only the sighing of the night-wind among 
the trees of the orchard; and yet he trembled from 
head to foot. The sound became more distinct; it 
was mingled with another, lower and hoarser: one 
was the voice of Isabelle, the other of a stranger— 
anda man! Cabieux stalked suddenly forward, and 
a faint shriek of alarm escaped from the lips of his 
mistress. He stood still—his limbs felt as if petrified; 
yet his heart beat audibly. He was behind a tree; he 
was within two paces of the spot of their mystic rendez- 
vous, and could hear even the breathing of Isabelle. 

“Did you not hear a step?” whispered she. “Fly! 
—in this place you stand upon a grave!” 

“TI stand by your side, sweet Isabelle!” replied the 
unknown. “Iam neither of a nation nor a trade to 
fear danger ; and you know I have come here to-night 
through perils which only a word from your dear lips, 
and a touch of your beautiful hand, could adequately 
reward.” 

“ Alas, alas! that ever you should have heard that 
voice, or touched that hand—that voice which should 
have shrieked, ‘treason! France!’ that hand which 
should have plunged a dagger into your heart! Why, 
desperate and dreadful man, why have you broken in 
upon my solitude of heart!—why have you awakened 
me from the sleep of my soul? I sought you not; I 
called you not; I dreamed not of your face; 1 knew 
not your nation save in hatred and in fear. Why came 
you to me like a bird of evil omen from the farther 
side of the ocean? What brought you to my window, 
to wither my young life with your gentle eye, and 
whisper despair into my ear with your seraph’s 
tongue ?” 

“ Isabelle, we have met because it was our fate? I 
came here to woo another mistress, and court another 
love—honour! glory! I was the enemy of your coun- 
try; 1 sought distinction; and—and—I perilled my 
life for the prize!” 

“In what manner? What was your purpose?” 
demanded Isabelle, in a hasty and choked voice. The 
stranger was silent. 

“Speak!” continued she: “ you came as a spy” — 

“ As a foe.” 

“ You came as a spoiler to seek out your prey—and 
you pitched upon a harmless maiden to be your ac- 
complice in the destruction of her country!” 

“You wrong me, Isabelle; God knows you wrong 
me! My designs, although hostile to France, were 
ever friendly to you. 1 saw you by accident—or 
destiny—as I stole past your window ; I was, at first, 
smitten with your beauty; and, when I knew 
better, I was won for ever by the graceful dignity and 
guileless frankness of your mind.” 

“ But you still persist” — 

“ Hark! was not that a gun? I must not linger 
another moment.” 
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“ Answer me, sir! I do not remember all our 
conversation. I was not on my guard—and perhaps I 
may’ have been too frank. But, if you are an enemy 
and a spy, lama Frenchwoman, and no traitress! Tell 
me, what are your designs?” The stranger was silent. 

“ Speak!” continued she : “ we part not thus!” And 
her voice, which had risen gradually from a whisper, 
now rang through the grove: “Tell me—in a word, 
what is it you are about to do?” 

“Tsabelle,” replied the stranger, half sorrowfully, 
half sternly, “ I must do my duty.” 

“And | mine!” and, at the word, she seized him 
by the collar. “You are the prisoner of France!” 
continued the dauntless girl. “ You may kill me at a 
blow ; but even my death-cry will sammon my mother’s 
servants, who are not yet in bed; and it is impossible 
that you can reach your boat alive!” The captive 
seemed for some moments shaken by an emotion 
which, in other circumstances, might have been taken 
for fear. 

“Isabelle,” said he at last, in a faltering voice, 
“my noble Isabelle! to die by your hand would be 
happiness! Call your retainers. I hear them at this 
moment: their voices, their footsteps approach. Say 
to them, ‘ Here is one who loves me, and wars against 
France ; I give him upas a blood-offering to my coun- 
try!” Isabelle’s head fell upon her clasped hands 
on his shoulder, and she sobbed convulsively. 

“Fly!” said she at length. “Fly, if you love me! 
Fly, and return no more! They are coming—hark! 
it is the coast-guard !—led on, O God, by my affianced 
husband !” 

“ Your affianced husband ?” 

“The good, the noble, the generous, the brave” — 

“ Tsabelle!” 

“ Man, will you not leave me?” 

“ Not till”— 

“Till you are dragged away in chains! 
tuated !” 

“TI go, then; but we meet again?” 

“ Never!” 

* By all that is holy’— 

“Never! never! never!—oh, never more!” and 
Isabelle staggered back from his arms. 

Cabieux stood the while like a man who has come 
abroad in his sleep, plunged in a frightful dream. Her 
gown waved against him as she passed ; her smothered 
sobs were audible in his ear; but he remained as 
motionless as a statue, and in the pre-occupation of her 
heart she did not observe him. When she at length 
passed into the house, he sprang like a wakened tiger 
from his lair, and rushed through the orchard. The 
figure of the unknown was visible in the distance 
against the gloomy sky. Cabieux set his teeth, and 
curved his fingers as he flew; while every muscle in 
his body acquired the tension of steel. He gained the 
rocks ; the space of another bound only was between 
him and his foe; and his lips had already unclosed to 
shout the challenge which should be the death-signal 
of one or both—when he saw that the fugitive was 
no longer alone. The Englishman had reached the 
water-side, where several of his comrades were wait- 
ing for him in the boat. 

Cabieux unslung his carbine, and took aim. The 
action, under the circumstances, was that of a patriot 

_and a lover. By destroying the spy he would at once 
defeat the enemy, and break the fatal charm which 
bound the young life of Isabelle. She did not—could 
not love this fearful desperado! It was a dream, or 
an insanity of the moment. [lad she not spoken of 
him—of her affianced husband—with an enthusiasm 
of admiration which should satisfy, even to fulness, 
even to overflow, his heart of hearts? He paused. 
The enemy were adjusting the oars of their skiff’ He 
examined the priming, and tried the trigger ; he leaned 
steadily against the rock which concealed him, and on 


Fly, infa- 





—————__ 
which the carbine rested ; he then slowly 
eye to the level of the piece. The bullet ma 
duty, for there would be no second chance. , 

The victim was standing on the edge of the 
ready to step into the boat; and the heart of Ca 
sickened as he gazed upon the outline of his 
and beautiful form. Was it possible that Isabelle gy 
love him? Was this suspicion his real Molive for te 
—murder! Cabieux shook from head to foot, 
his country demand the blood of the Spy —of the 
whose designs had been discovered, and might easly 
therefore, be turned to his own destruction, and thy 
of the rest of the invaders? Cabieux’s head sunk upp 
the rock; and he did not raise it when the sound 
the muffled oars informed him that the Skiff’ hai 
shoved off. 

Some minutes afier, the roll of the drum broke 
his ear, and he kiiew that his comrades were ¢ 
guard. Ile started from his trance, and set Out, wid 
rapid strides, to rejoin them. 

“You are just in time, Monsieur Cabieux,” sii 
Tambour ; “ I thought you would hear my drum, wep 
you a league off, and come trotting up to it like @ calf 
at the lowing of its mother!” 

“What of the night?’ demanded another, in ty 
midst of the laugh which the drummer's sally occa, 
sioned. “ You have been to the rocks?” 

« All's well,” replied Monsieur Cabieux. 

The tone in which he spoke was neither over ny 
under the usual pitch of his voice, and neither slowe 
nor quicker than usual ; but there was a something ig 
the sound which caused his comrades to tum thej 
eyes upon him simultaneously. The result of they 
observation was unsatisfactory. The serjeant's phy. 
ognomy was naturally grave; which is the reasg 
why the plainness of his features was never lost sight 
of—for one forgets the ugliness of a good-humourd 
face. On the present occasion he was not more gre 
than usual, bui his gravity seemed to have changed 





its character. There was a tension about the lip, and 
a hardness in the eye, which they did not usually 
exhibit; and his men felt, for the first time, that he 
was not their comrade, but their chief. No one, how 
ever, had discovered any thing which should giv 
rise to this idea, and all turned away their eyes ina 
kind of embarrassment. The guard was relieved ig 
silence ; and Monsieur Cabieux marched away at the 
head of his party like a general officer—or a captilt 
of banditti. 

On the following day his gravity had deepened 
into gloom, and the hardness of his eye acquired a 
character almost of ferocity. His plain face lookel 
still plainer, for it was as pale as death; and yet, about 
the corners of the rigid mouth there was a kindd 
smile which partook at once of triumph and cruelty. 
The men of dig coast-guard whispered one to another 
that their serjearit knew more than he told—that his 
lonely wanderings on the shore had not been in vail; 
and the brave began straightway to look anxious, the 
irresolute to grow faint of heart, and all to gaze eagerly 
in the direction of Caen or Bayeux. No one, however, 
presumed to question Monsieur Cabieux. 

That afternoon Isabelle and her mother were sitting 
alone in their parlour; the old lady busy knitting, a 
the young one leaning her elbow on the table, and 
her brow upon her hand, as she pored intently over 
a book which was turned upside down. 

“Bless me!” cried Madame suddenly, “I wonder 
what has become, for this week past, of Monsiew 
Cabieux!” Isabelle started so violently at the nam, 
that her mother almost shrieked. 

“ Holy saints!” said she, “ what is the matter. If 
you can stand the face of Monsieur Cabieux, what # 
there in his name to frighten you?” 

“ Nothing, Madame,” said Isabelle; “I was 20 
frightened ; it was only a—a”— 
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———_ 
“Then it was a spasm. My dear child, there is 
thing wrong with you?” ; : 
— replied Isabelle, mechanically, “there is 
something wrong with me!” and her voice was so 
sad, and her look so wild while she said so, that the 
latch was lifted, and Monsieur Cabieux, exercising the 
privilege of an old friend, walked unceremoniously 
into the room. ' 
~ Speak of the devil”— muttered Madame, looking 
as cross as two sticks ; but, presently, recovering her 
equanimity, she curtsied with dignity, and offered her 


cheek to the visiter. ee 

«Jsabelle and I were remarking, Monsieur,” said 
she, “that ever since the appearance of these English 
in the bay you have thought proper to make yourself 
scarce. ‘To be sure it would have been some conso- 
lation for two poor lone women at such a time to have 
had a friend to speak to; but, doubtless, your attention 
was engaged with more important affairs.” 

«No aflair, Madame,” replied Monsieur Cabieux, 
gravely, «could be more important than that of 
watching over the safety of you and Mademoiselle ; 
and this I did not neglect. In my capacity as serjeant 
of the coast-guard I have had this part of the bay 
especially in view; and often when, perhaps, you 
thought me distant, I have been hovering within the 
sound even of your voice.” Isabelle started as vio- 
lently as before; and turned a quick and terrilied 
glance upon her betrothed. Grave, calm, and appa- 
rently unconscious, he met her look without any sign 
of emotion; and the young lady, blushing deeply, cast 
down her eyes. 

“This girl is unwell,” said Madame; “and, when 

came in, I was just about to send her to bed. 
You observe how she starts at the least word, and how 
wild and wan she looks. The terror of these odious 
English has had such an effect upon her nerves that 
she can neither rest nor eat. Last night she shrieked 
in her sleep; and, when I ran to her room in alarm, 
she cried, ‘Murder! murder!’ ‘ Awake, love’ said I, 
kissing her. ‘Fly,’ she screamed: ‘fly, or they will 
stab you in my arms!’ ‘ Awake,’ said I again, ‘ and 
we shall fly together; you must come with me wher- 
ever I go!’ ‘Oh, never, never!’ she muttered, moan- 
ing and sobbing—‘ Oh, never—never—never more Sas 

During this recital Isabelle became pale and red 
several times alternately, and sat crushing her fingers 
within one another as if in agony. When it was 
ended, she looked up hesitatingly in the face of Mon- 
sieur Cabieux, but all there was as calm as before; 
his features were like those of a statue, or rather of a 
petrefaction. 

“You should not have disturbed me, my dear m :- 
ther,” said she; “for the body rests in sleep eveu 
when the mind is agitated by dreams. But to-night I 
shall bolt the door of my room, and the idea of security 
which it will give will perhaps calm my spirits.— 
Adieu, my friend!” and she extended her hand to her 
lover. 

“Bolt your window, too, Isabelle,” said Monsieur 
Cabieux. Her hand trembled in his grasp, and she 
raised her eyes to his face for the third time. All, 
however, seemed well; her secret was safe ; and she 
left the room with a sigh that seemed composed, in 
equal measure, of trouble and relief. 

When Isabelle had bade her mother good night, she 
bolted her door, as she had determined, but néglected 
the advice of Monsieur Cabieux, and did not bolt her 
window. She threw herself on the bed without un- 
dressing, and lay, for some hours, as still as if she was, 
not only asleep, but dead. At length, a gentle tap on 
one of the panes of glass made her jump up almost 
with a scream; her heart beat wildly; the pulses of 
her temple throbbed as if they would burst the artery; 
and she stood for some moments in the middle of the 
floor, trembling from head to foot. All this was the 


’ 





effect of a circumstance which she had expected— 
which she felt, and knew was to take place: but 
Isabelle’s nerves were out of order. She at length 
opened the casement. 

“TIT break my resolution,” said she, speaking quickly, 
“in order to save your life. I do this on the suppo- 
sition—God knows if it be correct—that you come 
here only to see me. If I thought you came as a spy, 
and an enemy, I would suffer you to perish, were my 
heart-strings interwoven with yours! The serjeant of 
the coast-guard, my affianced lover, was here to-day: 
he watches, even now, about these premises; and his 
comrades would answer to his call, as if summoned 
by magic! Fly!— if, indeed, it be yet in your power. 
Disembark from your ships in the light of day, since 
it must be so; and fight or fall with an uncovered 
face. I would not have you murdered in the dark!” 
She shut the casement as she concluded; but not 
before the quick enemy had inserted his hand between. 
How many women are lost because they cannot find 
it in their heart to hurt a man’s finger! 

“Isabelle,” said the stranger, “ this is the last time 
we meet together in secrecy; perhaps the last time 
we meet upon the earth! The danger you apprehend 
is only on this spot, since here only is there any thing 
to guard. Come with me to the end of the orchard, 
and let us speak together once more in friendship and 
confidence. I have something to impart which con- 
cerns you nearly.” 

“Speak it here, and in a word, and then begone.” 

“T cannot speak it in a word; and to linger here, 
as you have yourself told me, would be fatal.” Isabelle 
hesitated. She knew that she must unconsciously, in 
their previous interviews, have given the stranger 
much information valuable to an enemy, regarding the 
state of the coast and its means of defence; and the 
idea recurred to her, that, by extracting, and treasur- 
ing, similar hints from him, she might be enabled at 
once to baffle the designs of the English, and to secure 
the safety of her new lover, of her betrothed, and of 
her country. She stepped lightly upon the ledge of 
the window, and, rejecting the assistance of her Visiter, 
leaped to the ground. 

They walked on, rapidly and in silence, Isabelle 
leading the way. 

“Now!” said she, at length, stopping and facing 
about. 

“A little further,” said the stranger; and they 
went on. 

“Now!” repeated Isabelle. “Speak, and let us 

rt.” 
as" few paces further,” said the stranger ; “ these 
trees would confuse the sounds it may concern my 
life to hear distinctly ; and, in this misty September 
night, I shall have difficulty enough to see the approach 
of an enemy, even in open ground.” They were at 
length beyond the orchard ; and Isabelle refused, with 
some haughtiness, mingled with some alarm, to pro- 
ceed a step further. 

A faint spot of light in the sky pointed out the 
place of the young and feeble moon; but her eye for 
some time could distinguish nothing else, through the 
mist, except the cloudier gray which marked the site 
of the orchard, and the indefinite, spectre-like form of 
her companion. At length, either owing to the partial 
clearing of the vapour, or to her sight becoming more 
accustomed to its vehicle, she was able to separate, 
though indistinctly, the boun‘aries of the land and the 
water, and to discover the tall, filmy masts of the 
English fleet in the offing. 

“Tsabelle,” said the stranger, after a long pause, 
“ you know the errand of yonder fleet to the coasts of 
France. That it has not as yet been performed was 
owing to what might seem, to one unacquainted with 
milifary tactics, to be the very reason which should 
have hastened the attempt—the strange, unaccount— 
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able silence and solitude of the bay. With the excep- 
tion of the unskilful peasants of the coast-guard, and 
their miserable drum, we have as yet met with neither 
the sights nor sounds of war; and, for that reason, we 
concluded that an ambush was prepared which, if we 
attempted to land, would destroy us at a blow. 

“ It matters not how [ have made myself acquainted 
with the real state of the case; but the information I 
carry this night to the admiral will bring him toa 
decision. I cannot say, even if I would, on what day 
the disembarkation of the troops will take place; for 
that rests not with me: but disembark they will; the 
peasant-guard will take to flight, beating their drum 
as they fly ; the village wi!l be sacked, and the women 
——O, Isabelle! trust yourself to me, rather than to 
a brutal and ferocious soldiery ; rely upon the untar- 
nished honour of a gentleman; confide in my friend- 
ship, my admiration, and my love!” 

“What mean you, sir? Unhand me!"—and Isa- 
belle shook as with an ague. 

“The boat is ready; come with me to my floating 
home ; your mother’s age, as well as my arm, will be 
her protection. I swear, by all that is great and holy, 
that, when the struggle is over, you shall be yourown 
mistress, either to accept or reject the hand which I 
shall offer you on my knees!” 

“Unhand me, I say.—Villain, would you take 
advantage of your power?” The stranger stepped 
back. 

“You misunderstand me,” said he, in an agitated 
voice; “you are as free as if I knelt at your feet, 
surrounded by the armies of France. Farewell, since 
it must be so :—farewell, vision of delight! I might 
have known you were too blissful to be more than a 
dream. Isabelle, only say that you will not think of 
me with bitterness ?” 

“Farewell !—farewell !” 
head sunk upon his shoulder. 

“ Farewell !—farewell!” continued she, her voice 
broken by sobs and tears. The stranger’s breast 
heaved convulsively as he strained her in his arms, 
but his lips permitted not a sound to escape. 

“ Farewell !—farewell!” She tore herself from his 
arms, and stagzered back into the orchard, weeping 
bitterly. 

The Englishman, in the meantime, walked slowly 
and heavily to the rocks, looking back ever and anon, 
although he knew, from the increasing thickness of 
the fog, that a very few paces must have veiled his 
mistress from his view, perhaps for ever. Once, indeed 
—so strongly was her idea impressed upon his fancy 
—he stood still, believing that he saw her form through 
the vapour, and even heard her fvotsteps following 
him in the silence of the night. The sound ceased, 
however, when he stopped; the spectral shape disap- 
peared; and he tore himself away from the haunted spot. 

A low whistle, resembling in intonation the boat- 
swain’s call, directed him to the place where his skiff 
lay, undulating on the sleepy waters; and, as he reach- 
ed the brink, he was challenged by his comrades. 

“ What cheer?” said they, in a low voice. 

“ All's well,” was the reply. 

“ What news?” continued they, in the same tone, 
as he stepped into the skiff. “Will the mounseers 
show fight?” 

“ We have been too cautious. The coast is clear— 
God knows why or how—all but a few peasants and 
an infernal drum. I shall advise that the troops land 
in the morning, as soon as the mist disappears.” 

“ And why not to-night, before it disappears? Why 
not take advantage of the obscurity ?” 

“For the very reason I have given—-that there is 
no one to oppose us. Why should we run any useless 
risk, by landing in the dark? Ha! what is that? Are 
we all on board ?” 

“ All—all!” 


Their hands met; her 





“ By heaven, then, we are watched!—] 
man's head. Hold fast, till I jump ashore,” 

“No, you are already tired; let me go”— 

“Or me”— 

“Or me”— and a kind of scuffle ensued as 
of the volunteers attempted to leave the boat: While 
heavy fuotsteps were distinctly heard, not retreat 
from the brink, but winding along the water’s edge. 

“ So far, so well,” said the eaves-dropper, between 
his teeth, as he loosened his sword in the scabbard - 
but, for fear of accidents, to-morrow I would fain” 
The steps of a pursuer were close at his side before 
he could finish the sentence. 

“This for honour!—this for France !—this for 
Isabelle !’—eried Mogsieur Cabieux, cutting and 
thrusting alternately with 9, Frenchman’s skill. The 
invader struck at random, and his blows fell upon the 
sword of the other as if he was hammering an anvil; 
tili at length, growing impatient, he threw away the 
useless steel, and sprang ‘at the throat of his enemy. 
Monsieur Caieux at the instant shortened his sword 
and plunged it in his breast to the hilt. j 

“Dog of a peasant!” cried the victim—*that ] 
must die such a death! Comrades, I have enough !— 
but I still hold him! Quick! quick!” The skiff cut 
through the water, while the coast-guards-man in vain 
endeavoured to release his throat from the grasp of the 
dying man. At length death accomplished what his 
strength could not. The hands suddenly relaxed; the 
head fell back; and Monsieur Cabieux, as he hurled 
the body over the rock with an execration, was able 
to see by the total difference of the form, that it was q 
stranger he had slain, and not the lover of Isabelle. 

When Monsieur Cabieux returned to the guari- 
room, it was easy to see that something had happened. 
There was a cloud of discontent upon his features, 
mingled with an air of impatient ferocity, which sur. 
prised his comrades; the serjeant being in general 
immovable in his grave tranquillity. He looked like 
an avenger. 

“My friends,” said he, sententiously, “you must 
rest to-night, for there will be work for you to-morrow. 
Away, every man of you, to bed ; and sleep as if you 
were to be paid a louis-d’or per minute. Tambour, 
beat the retreat.” 

“ Row-de-row-dow !” said the drum. 

“Quick march!” The coast-guard obeyed with 
alacrity ; and the serjeant, after listening for some time 
to the echoes of the drum, which sounded strangely 
in the thick fog, entered the guard-room, and trimmed 
the lamp, and then throwing himself moodily on the 
ground, set himself earnestly to the task of falling 
asleep. 

llis very anxiety to sleep, however, defeated his 
purpose. In vain he closed his eyes, and composed 
his limbs ; a thousand fierce and busy thoughts tugged, 
like devils, at his weary heart, and crept in between 
his eye-lids. At length the “curtain of repose” fell 
slow and heavy round his senses, leaving the mind a 
much awake as befure; and the serjeant lay, for some 
time, motionless in the limbs, yet full of action in the 
brain ; now groaning, and now muttering an oath ; his 
lips moving, his eye-brows gathered into huge wrin- 
kles; and sometimes a smile, such as murder may 
wear, passing across his dark and massive features. 
The thoughts of his sleep, however, were either vague 
and formless in themselves, or, at least, they left ne 
impress on the mind by which they might afterwards 
be recognised ; and he was only conscious of a sound 
resembling a plash in the water as he started suddenly 
upon his feet. 

The lamp had gone out; the mist was thicker than 
ever; all was silence and darkness; and Monsieur 
Cabieux, drawing his cloak still closer round him, lay 
down again to his unrest, and delivered up his spirit 
once more to the demons of the night. 
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This time the phantoms that haunted him were 
more definite ; and he was with a regular 
night-mare. He thought the English had landed, and 
that he singled out his foe from among them all, when 
suddenly Isabelle stepped in between, and fixed her 


upon him with a look which unnerved. his. arm.’ 


made a circuit to get at his enemy—the 
protecting Shape was still before him; in vain ‘ke 
attempted to ane over her shoulder, or past her tide 
—the very atmosphere that environed her possessed a 
power of resistance which blunted and repelled his 
weapon. He menaced her with his sword, he cursed 
her with his tongue, but all in vain. At length, his 
fury and disappointment burst the bonds of sleep, and 
e. 
a shone full upon his eyes, which dazzled 
and blinded him; but he received, nevertheless, a 
distinct impression that the phantom of his sleep was 
palpably before him. He did not open his eyes for 
some moments ; but when at length he did so, and be- 
held the form of Isabelle standing beside him—her 
face as colourless as her white raiment, and her hair 
hanging in wild confusion over her back and shoulders 
—the perspiration froze upon his brow, and the heart 
of the stout Cabieux quaked with fear. 

“Jn the name of the blessed Virgin,” said he, 
“speak! I will do thy bidding, be thou alive or 
dead !” 

« Awake, my friend,” said Isabelle ; “collect your 
thoughts, and listen with an undivided mind to what 
I have to say; for it is no woman's gossip you are 
about to hear! It matters not where or how I have 
derived my information, but I know—mark me, | 
know—that the English troops will disembark this 

ight !” 

a This night! Impossible! ‘To-morrow, I was 
aware” — 

“ You also were aware!” And she bent upon him 
one of those terrified glances with which she had 
searched his countenance in the afternoon. 

“ Isabelle,” said her lover, “I know that you are 
not accustomed to speak at random; but tell me what 
reason have you to suppose that the disembarkation 
will take place this night ?” 

“For two hours past,” replied she, “I have been 
kneeling on the beach, with my ear to the surface of 
the water; and such sounds were at length conveyed 
to me along the smooth and polished line of the sea 
as left no doubt upon my mind. I then knew what 
was my duty (here her voice became unsteady) as 
a daughter of the land—as a French girl—as—as 
your friend ; and, being afraid to trust the message to 
another, I resolved to seek you out myself. I called 
at the cottage of Tambour on the way, and he will 
speedily be here; but so much time has been lost, 
owing to the difficulty I had in finding my path through 
the mist, that I fear there. will be’no time to assemble 
the coast-guard.” 

“Of that,” said Cabieux, “I shall presently be able 
to judge. You have done your duty—nobly—greatly, 
my high-hearted Isabelle! and I must now proceed to 
mine. But if there was yet time—if I could snatch 
one minute for my country—I would ask Isabelle”— 
and his voice became choked with emotion—“ I would 

“ Speak!” 

Cabieux covered his face with his hands, and said 
in a hoarse voice,“ If I fall, Isabelle, will you weep 
for me ?” 

“Weep for you?—my friend—my brother!” and 
seizing his hand, she covered it with tears and kisses. 

“Tt is enough. And if I live’— 

Isabelle’s hands fell lifeless by her side: her head 
sunk upon her breast; and for some moments she 
stood so pale and still that she resembled a statue of 
anneal anne Heing come. At last her 
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In vain he 








chest rose, her hands met slowly, and she appeared to 
wring them in each other, like one who would control 
some strong feeling by the counteraction of pixysical 
pain. She endeavoured more than once to speak ; and 
at length succeeded in uttering these words in a broken 
and mournful voice— 

“Why do you ask? Is not my word passed ?” 

“If I live’ — 

“T am yours!” 

“Tt is enough!” and Monsieur Cabieux raised her 
cold hand gravely and respectfully to his lips. 

“ Well, here I’ am, Mademoiselle,” said Tambour, 
entering at the moment. “The serjeant has allowed 
us but little time for sleep—Hollo! are we alone? 
That is right; it shows Monsieur Cabieux has a genius 
for war, since he knows that the drum and the chief 
are the main points in an army.” 

“ At present,” said Monsieur Cabieux, “the drum- 
mer and the serjeant are the army. The English are 
landing.” 

“Then you want me to beat the retreat?” 

“ No—the charge.” 

“ Excuse me, comrade; but if you command, and I 
beat the drum, who is to obey? Will Mademoiselle 
charge?” 

“ No—no—no—no!” said Isabelle, shuddering. 

“Then, in my humble opinion, the better way 
would be for me to beat the alarum, and assemble the 
coast-guard ; and we could then hold a council of war.” 

« Isabelle,” said Monsieur Cabieux, “ return to your 
mother’s house. Whatever happens, you will there 
have a better chance of safety than elsewhere, since 
it is clear of the village, and therefore out of the way 
of the strife. ‘Tambour, you follow me: and he strode 
out of the guard-house without turning another look 
upon his mistress. 

“Shall I beat the drum?” said Tambour. 

“ Not for your life!” 

They went on for some time through the fog without 
exchanging another word; but, when they had nearly 
reached a little wooden bridge which serves as the 
communication between the sea-shore and the culti- 
vated lands beyond, Serjeant Cabieux halted suddenby. 
He knelt down, and put his ear to the ground, in the 
manner of the American savages when they wish t 
catch some low or distant sound, and then whispered 
to his companion— 

“The moment is come!” 

At these ominous words the drumsticks of Tambour 
fell instinctively upon the drum; but, scarcely aided 
by the hands of the bearer, only drew forth a low 
grumble. At the sound, however, the noise, whatever 
it might be, which had caught the ear of Monsieur 
Cabieux suddenly ceased; and a kind of mutter, re- 
sembling that which is made by the wind at night 
among the trees, swept from right to left till it was 
lost in the gurgle of the waters that rose lazily upon 
the shore. This was not the rippling of the stream 
before them: and the two comrades flung back their 
hair from their ears, and, bending forward their heads, 
listened for nearly a minute without drawing breath. 

A military word of command, although scarcely 
louder than a whisper, at length interrupted the deep 
silence as efficiently as if it had been a burst of thun- 
der. Acted upon by this spell, the muttering sound, 
which was now renewed, divided itself into its com- 
ponent parts in the ears of the listeners ; and the mov- 
ing of many feet, the grating of the sand, even the 
heaving of a multitude of chests, filled the air for a 
space extending in front to the sea, and right and left 
to an indefinite distance. The English, then, had 
landed their troops, and, in fact, completed the disem- 
barkation, since there was not a single splash in the 
water to be heard among all the muffled noises of the 
moment. 

“ Camarade,” whispered Monsieur Cabieux, “ beat 
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me that murmur again. Do you hear? You trem- 
ble!” 

“I am f—f—frozen to death!” chattered Tambour. 

“Then give me the drum. Do you return to the 
guard-room, and, if Isabelle is still there, carry her 
home to her mother, if you can only do it by main 
force. Then proceed to the village, and give the 
signal for flight. Away!” Tambour crept backward 
several paces, but suddenly returned. 

“ And you, Monsieur Cabieux,” said he, “ will you 
fight alone ?” 

“ Or fall; what signifies it? Get thee gone, friend; 
thou hast nothing to fight for but a life. If I die,” 
continued he, muttering to himself as he turned away, 
“she will weep for me; if I live’— 

“ Live!” repeated Tambour, overhearing the words. 
“Follow me, madman, or, if you had as many lives as 
a thousand cats, they are lost in another instant.” 

“ Get thee gone !” said Cabieux, sternly. 

« Not without you,” replied Tambour, seizing his 
arm, “ since you must be treated like a child or a fool.” 

“Qui vive?” shouted the serjeant in a voice of 
thunder, breaking away from the startled drummer, 
whose fvotsteps, as he fired himself off, were heard 
for one moment, and, the next, lost in the distance. 
“ Qui vive ?” repeated he, discharging his piece, which 
he instantly reloaded. Then, springing to another 
point, and then another, and another, he shouted anew 
the challenge, and discharged his carbine ; till, in the 
thick darkness of the fog, it might have been supposed 
by any one, even a very few yards off, that the ground 
to a considerable distance was occupied by numerous 
posts, whose sentinels were thus performing their 
duty. 

These manceuvres completed, Monsieur Cabieux 
without taking breath, bounded away to the little 
wooden bridge, which he knew the enemy must have 
been groping fur in the dark. 

«“ Advance !”" shouted he, “ double-quick time—ho! 
—halt—dress!” and he pattered heavily upon the 
ground with his feet, to imitate the rapid steps of a 
body of men, and beat the charge upon the drum till 
the shores rang again. “Make ready,” shouted he 
anew—* Present!—Fire!” and he discharged his single 
carbine at the invaders. A shriek at the moment from 
gome wounded wretch was the signal of flight! The 
English, confused by the darkness, unable to find the 
bridge, and half-circled, as they supposed, by a host of 
enemies, wheeled about, officers and men, and made 
for the boats as fast as the crowded state of their ranks 
would permit. The unavoidable noise of their flight 
—their footsteps on the pebbles of the beach—the 
clattering of their arms—their cries and curses—and 
even the shouts of the officers, endeavouring to pre- 
serve order and impose silence—all aided the strata- 
gem of Cabieux. 

The serjeant, in the meantime, continued loading 
and firing as fast as his fingers could ram down the 
cartridge and pull the trigger, shouting the while till 
his voice was hoarse, and ever and anon relaxing in 
the massacre to fright the souls of his adversaries 
with the wild roll of the drum. In the midst of 
all he heard a voice, which he had not ceased to 
watch for and expect, even in the excitement of such 
a scene. 

“ Dastards !” cried the English lover of Isabelle, who 
was apparently attempting to force his way through 
the rushing tide of his countrymen: “you fly from a 
handful of peasants! Had you waited, as I advised, 
till the morning, these shadows that now appal you 
would have melted into air. Make way, and I will 
cover your flight with my single arm! Oh, that the 
banner of St. George should thus be trailed on the soil 
of France !” 

Monsieur Cabieux replied to these exclamations 
with a yell resembling the war-whoop of an Indian. 


ne, 

“Come on!” cried be: “the peasant : 

The two enemies vere thus led to a mosting meen 
sound of one another’s voice; and, as the tte 
emerged at last from the rolling crowd, his 

clashed on the weapon of his rival. a 

“ Thank God!’ muttered he between his ¢ 
teeth, as his passage was now effectually barred 
this at last is the clank of French steel! For Be 
land!” and he smote his adversary a tremendous Eng 
in the undisguised even-down fashion of his coun; 

“ For France!” returned the Frenchman grim} a 
the blade of his opponent glided from hilt to = 
his sword, and then spent the rest of its force =a 
air, missing his shoulder by a hair’s breadth. 

“ For Isabelle!” continued he, replying in kind 
a thrust which, alihough intended for the body, 
spitted the stranger’s arm. The two enemies 
grappled; the one with an arm, and the other With ¢ 
sword hors de combat, the latter having stuck fast ip 
the muscles of the former. 

The last exclamation of Monsieur Cabieux seemed 
to have infused a double portion of strength into the 
frame of his opponent. As the word “ Isabelle” ¢ 
caped his lips, he felt that the Englishman leaped as if 
operated upon by a galvanic battery; and this motion, 
in all probability, served to delay the termination of 
the combat a little longer. The vigour of the 
however, was fast ebbing with the blood which ooged 
from his wound, and the pain he received from the 
enlargement of the lacerations in the deadly stry 
Cabieux perceived his advantage ; and craftily facil. 
tating an attempt of his enemy to shorten his sword by 
bending backwards, suddenly rushed in upon him 
closer than ever, and threw him with a heavy fill 
upon the ground. 

“ Yield!” cried the conqueror, “or thou diest!” 

“T die, but do not yield.” 

“ Death or surrender!” shouted Cabieux furiously. 

“ Death !” 

“ What holds me?” muttered Monsieur Cabieur 
“He is in my power; my sword is at his throat! But, 
dream though it be, she would perhaps weep at it 
dissolution, and curse the rude and sudden awakenet. 
Oh that I had slain him in the struggle !—but to slay 
him now would be murder. Sir, you are my prisoner!” 
The stranger did not answer. 

“Get up—-we must be gone.” The stranger did 
not stir; and Monsieur Cabieux found that he had 
fainted. 

“No matter,” growled he, “we cannot wait;” and 
taking up the inanimate body, he threw it upon his 
shoulder, and marched away, thus loaded, to the co 
tage of Isabelle. 

He laid down his burden at the door, and entered 
alone. 

“ Well, only think—he is not killed!” cried Me 
dame. “ Look up, Isabelle!” 

“ By the holy Virgin, there is magic in that drum!” 
exclaimed Tambour. “Here is your bridegrooa, 
mademoiselle !” 

Isabelle was sitting, leaning her elbows on the 
table, her face buried in her hands. She looked up, 
with a bewildered gaze, hardly seeming to compre 
hend what had been said to her; but, at the fint 
glimpse of Monsieur Cabieux, she uttered a scream of 
joy and astonishment, and, starting up, flew into bis 
arms. 

“Is it possible?” cried she, looking eagerly into his 
face, while her own was glowing with admiration and 
delight. “Welcome, my own soldier '—my gallant 
Frenchman!—my great, my noble, my heroic friend!” 

Cabieux seemed as if he was about to press his 
mistress in his arms; but suddenly controlling the 
impulse—“I have @ prisoner with me,” said he: 
“ suffer me to bring him in.” 





Isabelle grew as pale as death. There was * 
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ilence in the room for some moments. At 
—_ pares re-entered with the body of the 
Englishmap, just returning to life, in his arms, and 
Jaid it down at the feet of his mistress. 

Isabelle did not scream at this sight. She sunk 
slowly down upon her knees, and raised the head of 
the wounded ae gazed long and wildly in his 

e opened his eyes. 
— ren If” ealit'he, letKiig. up bewildered. 
«Tell me, lovely vision, am I in heaven, or are you, 
indeed, my own dearest Isabella?” She attempted to 
, but in vain. ah : 

«Let me.get up,” continued he; “this is nothing, 
] am only hurt in the arm. will you assist me?” and 
he attempted to embrace her waist. 

«You shall have assistance,” said Isabelle, in a 
voice scarcely audible. “ Mother”—and some large, 

ight drops were seen raining upon the stranger's 
face. She surrendered her charge to her mother; and 
then attempted, but in vain, to rise from her knees. 
Monsieur Cabieux did not stir; but at length Tambour 
stepped up to her assistance, and she stood once more 
upon her feet. 

Isabelle passed her hand across her brow. She 
was not only pale but white. She looked towards her 
betrothed, but without raising her eyes to his face, and 
then tottered rather than walked to where he stood. 
Her lips unclosed like one gasping for air. She at- 
tempted to speak, but in vain. 

«| live!” said Monsieur Cabieux suddenly, and in 
a voice like the raven’s. “I claim your promise!” 
Isabelle bowed in token of submission. 

“ Speak!” said he ; “ I must have words.” 

“J am at your disposal.” The voice was low but 
steady; and she held out her hand to him as she spoke. 

Monsieur Cabieux received the fair, small delicate 
hand within his. He gazed at it till a mist seemed 
to come before his eyes. His chest heaved; his lips 
trembled ; he hemmed hoarsely several times. He led 
her towards the Englishman, who was now once more 
upon his feet, and stood looking in silence, but no 
doubt with a sickening heart, upon a scene which he 
comprehended too well. 

“You are at my disposal,” said Monsieur Cabieux, 
abruptly. “Well, I thus dispose of you!” and he put 
the cold hand of [sabelle into that of the stranger. He 
then turned round, and strode to the door. 

“Noble heart!” exclaimed the fortunate rival; 
“and can I only be happy by” The object of his 
apostrophe had almost disappeared. 

“Camarade!” said Tambour, clearing his eyes from 
the mist, and trying to cough away the hoarseness of 
his voice. 

“ Monsieur Cabieux!” sobbed Madame. 

“My friend!” cried Isabelle, almost with a shriek ; 
“ my generous, admirable friend!” She ran after him, 
threw herself upon her knees, clang to his raiment, 
and covered his hand with kisses. He broke away 
from her roughly, and disappeared in the fog. 

“ Monsieur Cabieux!” cried she, weeping bitterly. 

“Monsieur Cabieux?” said the stranger following, 
“let us shake hands before we part!” 

“Monsieur Cabieux!” screamed Madame; “ this is 
true gentility.” 

“Monsieur Cabieux!” repeated Tambour, sobbing. 
“ By the holy saints, my heart feels as if that man was 
a drum!” 

Monsieur Cabieux returned no more. He entered 
the army, obtained honour and promotion, and, no 
doubt, loved again, for J am his lineal descendant. 
The English stranger lingered long, an invalid, under 
the care of Isabelle, in her mother's cottage. At the 
peace he removed this flower of our village to his own 
island soil, where his grand-sons and grand-daughter, I 
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“Cueer thee, my Nymphalin,” said the Prince, 
“we will lay the tempest;” and he waved his sword 
and muttered the charms which curb the winds and 
roll. back the marching thunder; but for once the 
tempest ceased not at his spells; and now, as the 
fairies sped along the troubled air,: pale and beautiful 
form met them by the way, and the airies paused and 
trembled. For the power of that shape could vanquish 
even them. It was the form of a female with golden 
hair, crowned with a chaplet of withered leaves; her 
bosom, of an exceeding beauty, lay bare to the wind, 
and an infant was clasped between them, hushed into 
a sleep so still, that neither the roar of thunder, nor 
the vivid lightning flashing from cloud to cloud, could 
even ruffle, much less arouse the slumberer. And the 
face of the female was unutterably calm and sweet, 
(though with a something of severe,) there was no line 
of wrinkle in her hueless brow; care never wrote its 
defacing characters upon that everlasting beauty. It 


‘knew no sorrow or change; ghostlike and shadowy, 


floated on that shape through the abyss of time, go- 
verning the world with an unquestioned and noiseless 
sway. And the children of the green solitudes of the 
earth—the lovely fairies of my tale, shuddered as they 
gazed and recognized the form of Death. Death vin- 
dicated—*“ And why?” said the beautiful shape, with 
a voice soft as the last sighs of a dying babe; “ why 
trouble ye the air with spells; mine is the hour and 
the empire, and the storm is the creature of my power- 
Far yonder to the west it sweeps over the sea, and the 
ship ceases to vex the waves; it smites the forest, and 
the destined tree, torn from its roots, feels the winter 
strip the gladness from its boughs no more! the roar 
of the elements is the herald of eternal stillness to 
their victims; and they who hear the progress of my 
power, idly shudder at the coming of peace. And thou, 
O tender daughter of the fairy kings, why grievest 
thou at a mortal’s doom? Knowest thou not that sor- 
row cometh with years, and that to live is to mourn! 
Blessed is the flower that nipped in its early spring, 
feels not the blast that one by one scatters.its blossoms 
around it, and leaves but the barren 

are the young whom I clasp to my breast, and lull 
into the sleep which the storm cannot break, nor the 
morrow arouse to sorrow or to toil. The heart that is 
stilled in the bloom of its first emotions—that turns 
with its first throb to the eye of love, as yet unlearned 
in the possibility of change—has exhausted already 
the wine of life, and is saved only from the lees. As 
the mother soothes to sleep the wail of her troubled 
child, I open my arms to the vexed spirit, and my 
bosom cradles the unquiet to repose !”—Pilgrims of 
the Rhine. 

——— 


NAPOLEON. 


Since the death of the Duke ef Reichstadt, the 
French people have been allowed freely to express 
their deep devotion to the memory of Napoleon. Na- 
poleon was a despot, and represented by some as a 
cold-blooded, selfish, and unfeeling despot—but, despot 
as he was, there never was a ruler who was more 
loved by his subjects while living, or whose memory 
was clung to with more enthusiastic fondness when 
dead. His statue is again placed on the monumental 
column in the Place Vendome, and a suggestion has 
been made respecting the propriety of removing his 
bones from St. Helena, to repose in the heart of his 
beloved France. It will not be long ere it will be 
fashionable to visit France for the purpose of paying at 
the tomb of Napoleon, the tribute due to the 
of a man, who, unassisted by any adventitious advan- 
tages, but merely by the force of his gigantic intellect, 





have no doubt, flourish to this hour—brave, beautiful, 
and true. 


° 


rose from a private station, to a mighty throne. 
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Original. 
SCRIPTURE ANTHOLOGY. 
BY N. C. BROOKS, A. M. 
Second Series —No. I—Destruction of Sodom: 


‘The sun was risen upon the earth when Lot entered into Zoar. 

‘Then the Lord rained upon Sodom and upon Gomorrah brimstone and fire 
from the Lord out of heaven: 

An@ he overthrew those cities, and all the plain, and all the inhabitants of 
‘the cities, and that which grew upon the ground.—Gen. XIX. 23, 24, 25. 
“Nieat’s death-like reign was o’er—its pulseless sleep, 
And streams of light like purple currents flushed, 
With a new life, the morning’s cold, pale cheek ; 
The sun rode up the orient, and the hills 
To herald in the king of day, had lit 
Their thousand beacons—the fair sky unfurled 
Her cloudy bannerets, of rosy folds ; 
The dewy earth arrayed herself in gems 
To greet his coming; and upon the air 
Rich with the perfumes which the spicy flowers 
Shook from their crimson censers, rose the peal 
Of nature’s anthem; while each mount and stream 
That met his glance, reflected back his smiles. 


‘Ontstretched in loveliness, the fertile plain 

‘Of Sodom lay, with many a laughing stream, 
Like merry children, sporting o’er its glade ; 
And Jordan with its mass of living waves 
“The forms of queenly cities mirroring, 
Encircled with their crowns of golden towers, 
All smiling in security, while earth 

And silent heaven were slowly marshalling 
‘Their myrmidons of ruin, to descend 

With storm of war, and blot with fire and blood 
From nature’s page, the guilty realm where reigned 
Bloated with crime, Pollution, on his throne 

Of darkness seated. 


From the couch of lust, 
Mad with the wine-cup, and the night’s debauch, 
‘Came forth the sons of pleasure ; and their songs, 
And obscene peans rose on heaven's pure air, 
Like pestilence, hailing in another day 
OF guilty dalliance, as if death were sleep, 
And life a giddy dream of wicked joy: 
And that because the night still smiled with stars, 
The day with sunlight, and the plains with fruits, 
The eye of God looked not in anger down, 
Nor registered their calendar of crimes. 
But soon the slumbering breeze awoke, and shook 
Its sounding pinions :—trembling Jordan shrunk 
Unto his inmost caves—the pallid sun 
Behind his veil of sable cloud withdrew, 
-And desolation’s darkness brooded o’er. 
Anon, the clouds shook from their ebon plumes. 
Dew-drops of flame; the baleful lightning rained 
Its iurid hail of brimstone and of fire, 
In ceaseless storm, and Heaven's artillery poured 
Its storm of thunder on the smoking plain; 
And city—forest—shrub, and e’en the ground, 
In the great censer of the wrath of God, 
‘Went up to Heaven in flame. 


The earthquake raised 

His voice of fury, and the trembling hills 
Came toppling from their rocky pedestals; 
And then a crash was heard, as if the ribs 
Of earth were crushed beneath the iron car, 
Gn which Jehovah rolted in fury by, 

Aknd as the thunder boomed a funeral knell, 
Ger the dark grave, the giant earthquake dug, 
“Shrouded in winding-sheet of fire, went down 
‘The flaming city, with its blazing towere, 





To endless Tophet. 


—$$__ 
Slowly rolled away 

The sulphurous canopy of clouds, that hung, 

Like desolation’s wings, stretched o’er the plein 

Herbless and treeless—manless was the vale 

Of fertile Sodom—all a watery waste, 

A dark lethean lake of guilt and blood. 


ee ee 
THE ACAPULCO INDIAN'S SONG, 


[Tue tribes of the forests bordering on Acapulco ay 
the romanceros of the New World. They have a kind 
of guitar, which they delight in, and touch With some 
wild skill. Their songs are not, like the few rade 
descants of the red men of the north, on battle or 
on revenge or hunting, the four eternal kind of Ame. 
rican jongleurs—Troubadours who never heard of 
chivalry, nor played on lutes twined with ¢ 
from the hands of ladies “ proud and fair,” as became PP 
the showy minstrels of Provence and Italy; Nor sat on 
tapestried footstools at feasts of monarchs in ermine 
and warriors in mail. But theirs are the homely in. 
spirations of Nature, with no better teachers of 
than the birds, no better saloon than the sycamore anj 
acacia woods, no better audience than their wild by 
very handsome women, and no better largesse than the 
shouts of delight, the extravagant boundings, or the 
floods of tears with which those children of impulse 
never fail to reward the poet and the minstrel. The 
following song is a well known address to one of the 
forest beauties. It had made its way into Spanish, 
from which it is now transferred.] 





THE INDIAN TO HIS LOVE. 


Orr with the bow! The lake's blue waters heave. 
Off with the sandals!—rest the weary feet. 
Twilight is sitting by the couch of Eve; 
Through branch and bloom the air sighing sweet; 
No spotted snake dares touch this flowery ground; 
Here is no tiger’s eye, no panther’s bound. 


The clouds are painted, like the forest leaf, 
Where lays his rainbow wing the autumn sun; 
The sunbeams burn, all westward, like the sheaf 
Ripening in autumn, heavy, rich, and dun; 
The stars are jewels, sparkling in heaven’s ears, 
Or dew of heaven's rich flowers, resplendent tears. 


Now sing—and hark! the fountains all are hushed; 
The birds are silent on the honey-tree; 

The breeze that through the young palmettoes gushed, 
The whole soft sky, is listening but for thee; 

The stars seem dreaming in a trance of love, 

The world one spell, all charmed, below, above. 





Come, love, fear not; in each diamond star 

Are shapes that watch thy steps with shield and bow, 
Sweet spirits that in forests wild and far 

Watch o’er each braid upon thy lovely brow, 
Guarding thy beauty from the serpent’s sting, 
From poisonous flower and dew, from fang and spring. 


Love, see those meteors—sisters to thine eye, 
Those flying orbs of living fire and gold; 
Those are the spirits’ evening revelry, 
From hand to hand through purple ether rolled; 
Or but the sparkles of the rushing car, 
That bears the mighty king of sun and star. 


Oh come! and we will wander merrily 

Through forests lighted by the fire-fly’s lamp; 
For true love liveth only with the free; 

The mountain’s marble brow shall be our camp, 
The vine and honeysuckle make our hall, 
Our hearts be one, and love be all in all. 





eave. 
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From the Token for 1836. 


THE COBBLER OF BRUSA.* 
A TURKISH TALE. 


a- 

In'the reign of Bajazet the ‘First, there lived in 
Brusa, that city being then the capital of the Turkish 
Empire, a poor cobbler whose name was Eskigi Meimet 
Effendi. This worthy artizan inhabited a small house, 
containing but one apartment, situated at the foot of 
Mount Olympus. The chesnut and plane trees, with 
which the sides of that snow-capped mountain are 
covered, overshadowed his humble dwelling, and offer- 
ed a cool retreat during the sultry summer days. Nu- 
merous streams and mineral springs, reflected in their 
translucent bosoms, the lofty scenery by which they 
were surrounded, and gave birth to plants and flowers 
of brilliant hue, and aromatic odour. The shepherd, 
as if fearful of disturbing the crystal surface of these 
waters, drives his flock to some distant summit, from 
which he looks down at his ease upon the prospect 
beneath him; and the birds, whose nests are among 
the neighbouring trees, hardly ruffle the mirror-like 
currents with the light dip of their wings. 

It was in the midst of scenery like this that Eskigi 
Meimet Effendi had fixed his habitation. The routine 
of his life was simple and regular. Early in the morn- 
ing, he would go one or two miles into the city, and 
bring home all the old shoes, that he could collect from 
his customers. He would then take his bench, with 
his awl and lap-stone, beneath some large tree, and 
there work merrily at his trade. In this way, he 
managed daily to earn a few paras, which were barely 
sufficient to support himself and his family, consisting 
of a wife and a child. But being accustomed during 
the day to the beautiful sights around Mount Olympus, 
he could not remain content in his humble domicil at 
night, without having a great number of lights burning 
in his presence. Consequently, after purchasing a few 
of the indispensable necessaries of life, he would spend 
the remainder of his small pittance in oil. 

After the prayer of sunset, which the Turks call 
aram namas, the honest cobbler would prepare his illu- 
minations. Then, having taken his supper, he would 
chat with his wife, smoke his chiboque, and thrum on 
his guitar, while his child danced to the sound. Some- 
times he would sing to the full stretch of his lungs, 
according to the Turkish fashion. At the ia/i or fifth 
prayer, which took place two hours after sunset, he 
would retire to bed. 

In those times, the Turkish emperors, accompanied 
by some officer of distinction, were often in the habit 
of walking in disguise, sometimes by day, and some- 
times by night, so that.seeing with their own eyes, and 
hearing with their own ears, they might truly know 
the wants and dispositions of their subjects, and take 
their measures accordingly. Now it happened that 

Bajazet the First, in passing the domicil of Eskigi 
Meimet Effendi, had often been amazed with the 
brilliant illuminations and the very loud songs of that 
patriotic cobbler. Cousequently, one evening, the 
Sultan and his Vizier having assumed the costume of 
dervishes, stopped before the house, in which many 
lights seemed to be burning, and knocked at the door. 
/ voice from within asked, “ Who is there?” The two 
illustrious personages of the empire replied that they 
were dervishes, who in the name of God, desired hos- 

* Brusa is now a small town near the foot of Mount 
Olympus, at which the author resided for several years. 
Tie tale wen Quived Gom one of the Turkish story- 

ers. 





pitality. Eskigi Meimet Effendi answered, by telling 
them to wait a few minutes, till he had found means 
of concealing his wife, it being, as every one knows, 
contrary to the custom of the Turks, to admit a man 
into the presence of their wives, unless he be a fear 
relation. The poor cobbler having but one room, was 
puzzled how he should dispose of his better half. But 
being unwilling to refuse hospitality to his visiters, he 
thought it best to fix up the counterpane in one corner 
of the apartment, as a sort of screen, behind which his 
wife might retire. Having done this in the neatest 
manner he could, he opened the door to his two guests. 
After the selam alekim, or usual salute of the Turks, 
he placed before them a piece of bread and cheese, 
the remnants of his scanty supper, and a bowl of pure 
water. Then succeeded the nargele or hubble-bubble, 
a pipe of serpentine form and dimensions. 'The Grand 
Seignor, after partaking lightly of the proffered civili- 
ties of his host, asked him among other inquiries, the 
nature of his vocation. Eskigi Meimet Effendi replied 
fully to all his questions, adding, that his only pleasure 
after the labour of the day was over, was at night to 
have his house brilliantly illuminated, and to talk, 
dance, and sing, with his wife and child, thanking the 
Almighty for all that he had done and was doing, and 
more particularly for having placed at the head of the 
nation so wise and great an emperor, for whose life, 
continued the cobbler, “ My wife and myself constantly 
pray, and under whose reign we hope to die.” 

After some farther conversation, Eskigi Meimet 
Effendi, retired into his harem, or, more literally speak- 
ing, behind the counterpane, and left the sofa for his 
two guests. At sunrise, after the sabah namas, or 
prayer of the morning, the Grand Seignor and his 
Vizier, quitted the humble abode, where they had 
passed the night, for the palace. On their way, Bajazet 
conversed on the subject of their visit, and remarked 
with how little a man might be happy, alluding to the 
example of the cobbler, who with a few paras, hardly 
sufficient to purchase necessary food, had his illumi- 
nation, his music, and dances, and believed, himself, 
the very happiest of men. “I wish,” said the 
Vizier, “ that your highness would issue orders forbid- 
ding all cobblers’ shops to be open, and all cobblers to 
mend shoes until further notice, under the penalty of 
death. By this means we can make the experiment, 
whether the happiness of Eskigi Meimet depends 
upon circumstances, or whether he would retain 
his good spirits under a reverse of fortune.” The 
Grand Seignor was pleased with the suggestion, and 
the talals or public criers were immediately sent 
through all the streets of the city, to proclaim, that, 
“ By order of the sublime Porte, all cobblers’ shops 
must be closed, and no cobbler must work at his trade, 
until farther notice.” 

Eskigi Meimet Effendi, was in the great bazar of 
Brusa, collecting old shoes, when he heard this procla- 
mation. Quitting his customers, he returned home 
hastily to his wife, and told her the order of the day, 
asking, in a tone of despair what they were to do at 
night for their illumination! But the good woman 
thought it a more proper subject of inquiry, what they 
were to do for bread, and believed that the prospect 
of starvation was worse than that of being without 
lights during the evening. 

After a brief consultation with his wife, the poor 
cobbler concluded that the best thing he could do te 
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obtain a little money, would be to take a basket and 
spade upon his shoulders, and seek employment in re- 
moving the dust from the houses and court yards of 
the rich. In this occupation he sueceeded beyond his 
hopes, making twice as much money as he could by 
cobbling old shoes; and he returned home with mofe 
oil than usual for his illumination, together with a leg 
of mutton, which had been roasted in a kiabapsi, or 
cook-shop. After lighting up his house in quite a 
brilliant manner, he took supper with his family, and 
then, as usual, began to sing lustily. 

The Grand Seignor, wishing to see what effect his 
proclamation would have upon the cobbler, that even- 
ing again assumed the disguise of a dervish, and with 
his Vizier, appeared at the door of Eskigi Meimet 
Effendi, and requested hospitality. As soon as he had 
taken the same precaution with respect to his wife, 
that he had deemed necessary the night before, the 
cobbler admitted his visiters into the house. The usual 
salutations passed between them, and the host set 
before them his remaining piece of mutton and bread. 
On being asked the news of theday, he mentioned the 
proclamation of the publie crier, his own new employ- 
ment, his increased profits, and the splendour of his 
illumination. The honest cobbler frankly owned that 
he could not exactly understand the object of the pro- 
clamation—perhaps it would soon be known—but he 
conjectured that his highness, the emperor, had issued 
the order for some political end. Much more was said 
respecting the events of the day, and at a late hour, 
the party separated and retired to rest. 

The next morning, the Grand Seignor and his Vizier 
returned home, somewhat amused with their visit. 
They immediately caused to be proclaimed throughout 
the city, « That no person or persons should follow the 
occupation of a remover of dust, until further notice, 
under the penalty of death.” Eskigi Meimet Effendi, 
who was at that moment entering the city with his 
basket and spade, as soon as he heard the criers pro- 
claiming this new decree, ran home very much alarmed, 
and ‘with tears in his eyes, made it known to his wife, 
exclaiming, “ What shall we do now for our illumina- 
tion!” “Say, rather, what shall we do for our bread ?” 
was the reply. At last the poor man bethought himself 
that he would take a basket and go up Mount Olympus 
to gather asparagus. The idea was a good one, and 
that day he made four times as much as he used to 
when working at his trade. He now bought thrice 
the usual quantity of oil, together with a number of 
tallow candles for his illumination. He also procured 
a bunch of onions, and a little fresh butter and rice to 
make a pillau. With these he returned home more 
contented than a king with his sceptre. 

He made, that night, the most splendid illumination 
ever exhibited in his house, and not having candle- 
sticks, he placed the candles in a row over the fire- 
place, or fixed them in the fissures in the walls. He 
clapped his hands with delight, when he had completed 
these arrangements. He had hardly finished his supper 
and commenced his usual singing, when the two der- 
vishes again rapped at his door. As it is the custom 
of the Turks to grant hospitality to strangers for three 
days, he thought it his duty to admit his two importu- 
nate visiters once more. Accordingly, having again 
arranged the counterpane so as to fourm a retreat for 
his wife, he opened the door and his guests entered. 
During the conversation, which now took place, Eskigi 
Meimet Effendi related how he had managed, by the 
assistance of God, to provide for his family a good 
supper, much of which still remained for his friends. 
But his chief delight was in the magnificent illumina- 
tion, which he had found means of exhibiting. He 
thought that even the Sultan had never had so many 
lights burning in his palace ; and finally, he considered 
it pretty evident that he was the happiest mortal 


a 

The Grand Seignor was pleased, but 
time’a little piqued at the cobbler's pt 
humour. When arrived at his palace, the next 
ing, he remarked to his Vizier that some other = 
must be adopted, in order to effect. their object, 
that a man who was really determined to work oa 
always find employment. The Vizier replied that by 
had thought of a plan, which was to give the cobble 
an office, and having detained him all day in th 
palace, to send him home at night without any 
The Sultan approved of the, plan, and immediag, 
ordered one of his ministers to send for Eskigi Meimg 
Effendi, and on his arrival to invest him with the 
office and dignities of high sheriff, or gelat bachi, Me. 
sengers were accordingly despatched to fulfil this 
imperial command. 

On being summoned to attend them to the 
the astonished cobbler began to shake in his shoe 
believing tha. he was about to be strangied or drewne 
in a sack, on some false accusation. He kissed hiy 
child, and took leave of his wife, who threw hereelf 
in wild dismay, upon the sofa. As soon as he arrived 
at the palace, without waiting to be informediof the 
cause of his being brought there, he threw himself g 
the feet of the minister, and implored his " 
when the terrified suppliant was told that he had bem 
appointed to the office of high sheriff, joy and astonish. 
ment took the place of consternation and grief. He 
was sent to the bath, and habited in a new and costly 
uniform, and with a Damascus sword. 

Having remained in the palace during the day, he 
rode home in the evening, on an Arabian hore, ae. 
companied by a train of attendants. They left hima 
the door of his house, which he entered alone. He 
found his wife in the position in which he had seen 
her last, the poor woman having lost all hopesof again 
beholding her husband. She started up in amazement, 
on seeing him standing over her, habited in a rich and 
beautiful dress. He soon satisfied her curiosity with 
respect to his visit to the palace, and consoled her for 
all her apprehensions. But after he had finished the 
account of his adventures, he began to look melancholy, 
and said to his wife: “Alas! what shall we do » 
night for our illumination? I have no money, and we 
have neither oil nor candles to burn.” “ Nor bread 
to eat,” added his spouse. 

Eskigi Meimet Effendi sat musing for some time 
upon the sofa. At last, striking his hand upon his knee, 
he exclaimed, “J have it;” and leaving the room, he 
hastened to a neighbouring carpenter, to whom he sold 
the blade of his Damascus sword for a considerable 
sum of money, on condition that he would make fer 
him a blade of wood, to be fitted to the handle ani 
delivered early in the morning. He accordingly lef 
the sword with the carpenter and quitted the shop 
with his money. The worthy high sheriff now pu- 
chased a large quantity of oil and candles, and then 
turned his attention towards buying a variety of food 
for supper. Returning home, he made a most brilliant 
illumination, while his wife performed the office of 
cook. 

In a short time the Sultan and his Vizier in their 
customary disguise, again knocked at the door. Eskigi 
Meimet Effendi hesitated for some time about admitting 
them. He considered that he was now a high officer 
of the empire, and a man of rank, and ought not™ 
receive persons of low degree into his house. Bat 
they renewed their entreaties so pressingly, that he 
consented to grant them hospitality for the last time. 
On entering, they expressed their astonishment at bis 
new dress, and asked him how he had come byit 
His reply was, that the distributor of thrones, and the 
shadow of God upon earth, his majesty the Sultan, bed 
raised him to the office of high sheriff; and thereupm 
he described to them his several adventures during the 





alive. 





day. He begged them never again to take the liberty 
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accordingly. In the midst of his boasting, the 

i isgnined how he had managed, without 
money t0 still keep up his illuminations ; and the ex- 
cobbler, notwithstanding his lofty pretensions and his 
determination to stand upon his dignity, could not for- 
bear telling them how hehad contrived to raise money, 

selling the blade of his Damascus sword. The 
Grand Seignor laughed heartily at the circamstance, 
afd they soon after separated for the night. 

The Sultan and his Vizier reached the palace, at an 
early hour the next morning. The mollah, or chief 
judge, was immediately ordered into the imperial 
: ce, and asked if there were any person to be 
executed that day. It was ascertained that there was 
one individual who was awaiting the punishment of 
death, in consequence of having indulged in some 
strictures upon the government. The Grand Seignor 
intimated his will that the new high sheriff should 
make his maiden attempt at decapitation on the head 
of the prisoner. Preparations for the execution 
were accordingly made in a large square near the 
palace. A vast multitude assembled to witness the 
spectacle. 

The sentence of death was read in the presence of 
the people, who on tiptoe awaited the result. The 
high sheriff was ordered to come forward and perform 
his duty. That respectable officer approached the 
trembling victim, and ordered him to kneel and lay 
his head upon the block. ‘Then grasping the hilt of 
his sword, he uttered the following prayer in the 
hearing of the crowd around the platform: “O thou, 
whe art above all human wisdom and all human 
judgment, if the poor victim, whose head I am here 
ordered to sever from his body, be innocent, turn, I 
pray thee, the steel of my sword inte wood, so that I 
may commit no injustice !” 

He immediately unsheathed his blade, and, to the 
inexpressible amazement of the spectators, it was in- 
deed turned to wood! The people shouted with one 
acclaim, “a miracle!” ‘They looked with awe and 
admiration upon the man, whose faith, they believed, 
had brought it.to pass. The prisoner was rescued 
amid cheers and congratulations. The high sheriff 
was borne along upon the shoulders of the multitude, 
into the imperial presence. 

As soon as that exemplary executioner laid eyes 
upon his sovereign, he recognized him for one of the 
dervishes, who had so often visited his house of late. 
He immediately began to tremble violently, and fear 
rendered him speechless, for he knew that the Grand 
Seignor was well aware of the process by which his 
blade had been changed from steel into wood. But 
the Sultan soon re-assured him, and ordering him to 
approach nearer, he signified to him his promotion to 
the office of aga, or governor of a small village near 
the capital, with a salary of five hundred Turkish 


It is superfluous to describe the satisfaction and 
delight of Eskigi Meimet Effendi, at this new accession 
of fortune. He prostrated hitself before the distribu- 
tor of thrones, kissing his feet, and exhibiting every 
mark of the most lively gratitude. On his return home, 
he cut so many capers and sung so vociferously, that 
his wife began to suspect that his intellect was un- 
hinged. But she finally succeeded in obtaining from 
him a fall account of his good fortune. He explained 
to her his intentions with respect to his future illumi- 
nations, which must have been rarely surpassed in 
splendour. In a few days, he departed with his family 
for the seat of his government. If tradition may be 
trusted, he ruled wisely and well, equalling, doubtless, 


THE TOILET.—No. 5. 
REYES AND NOSE. 


Fine eyés and handsome noses are constant themes 
with the votariés of beauty and fashion. On this sub- 
ject we shall set ourselves up as the arbiter elegan- 
tiarum. Each have their respective admirers. The 
nose and forehead ought, it is said, to be of equal 
length, and from the nose to the chin another length, 
to constitute what is called a well-proportioned face. 

The majority of observers have remarked that néthing 
is more rare than a perfectly handsome nose, the prin- 
cipal characters of which are described as follows by 
Lavater :— 

“The length ought to be egual to that of the fore- 
head, where it ought to have a slight cavity at the root. 
When seen in front, the ridge should be rather broad, 
and broader in the middle than any where else. The 
end should be neither hard nor muscular, and the lower 
contour neither too pointed nor too broad. In front the 
ale, or sides of the nose should distinctly appear, and 
the nostrils be shortened in a pleasing manner below. 
In the profile, the lower side of the triangle should not 
exceed one-third of the length. The nostrils ought to 
end more or less in a point, and to be gracefully incur- 
vated. At the top the nose must nearly join the arch 
of the orbit of the eye. A nose with this conformation 
always announces an excellent and distinguished cha- 
racter.” The testimony of this eminent physiognomist, 
strengthens the testimony we have invariably main- 
tained respecting the connexion existing between 
physical beauty and moral excellence. 

The eyes are subject to numberless complaints, for 
which it is prudent, if they assume a threatening 
appearance, to apply to some skilful practitioner in 
medicine. 

Blearedness spoils the beauty of the fairest eyes. 
When it is of recent origin, it is sufficient to wash the 
eyes with fennel or eye-bright water, with wine, or 
water mixed with a little brandy. 

The secretions of the eyes and nose ought to be 
particularly attended to, as liable, if not removed, to 
corrode, and render imperfect the functions they have 
to perform in the animal economy. 

Cooling Collyrium. 
Take distilled water, 7 ounces. 
Solution of the acetate of lead, 20 drops. 
Mix. The strength of this application must be modi- 
fied according to the irritability of the inflamed eye, 
by diminishing or adding to the quantity of the solu- 
tion ; and previous to its use, the fermentation of poppy 
heads directed for inflamed eyes, will be of the greatest 
advantage. It forms a very good cooling astringent 


eye-wash. 
Se 


THE INTELLECT. 

One proof of the superior and independent excellence 
of lofty endowments, may be found in the fact that 
the brute creation have got the senses in far greater 
perfection than man, and yet their external knowledge 
is a blank in comparison with his. A raven can scent 
its prey at a distance of many leagues; a hog can 
smell a truffle that is buried under the earth ; an eagle 
can see an object with distinctness at the distance of 
several miles; the fall of a leaf cannot escape the ear 
of a sleeping hare ; the polypus, says Dumeril, is capa- 
ble of receiving light itself by its fineness of touch ; 
most quadrupeds are enabled to distinguish more ac- 
curately between wholesome and poisonous herbs, than 
the most accomplished and laborious botanist; and 
yet by his intellect alone, man is able to triumph over 
the comparative deficiency of his senses; and with 





hag ee acuteness, even the renowned Sancho 
anza. 


inferior modes of acquiring knowledge, to rise to that 
prodigious superiority which he possesses. ’ 
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THE CAVE OF DUNMORE. 


To the great and peculiar extent of calcareous or 
limestone strata of which our island is composed, we 
may chiefly attribute the fertility of our soil, and the 
salubrity of our climate ; and if we dared venture to 
fathom the intentions of an almighty and beneficent 
Providence, we would point to this geological peculia- 
rity, as a signal instance of his wisdom and goodness, 
as, exposed as we are to the exhalations of the Atlantic, 
and the influence of westerly winds, our soil would 
otherwise be unproductive and our climate unhealthy. 
To the same cause is to be attributed much of the pe- 
culiarly romantic beauty of which we may justly boast ; 
our waterfalls without number, our subterranean rivers, 
our natural bridges, our perpendicular sea cliffs, and 
above all, our fairy caverns; all these are in almost 
every instance, the result of this extensive calcareous 
formation, and are consequently found in no other 
country of the same extent, in equal variety, beauty, 
and abundance. Most strange it is, that a land so 
blessed and ornamented by the hand of Providence, 
should be so little appreciated and too often abandoned 
by those to whom its fertility gives wealth, and to 
whom its beauty should give delight and happiness. 

We have alluded to the great number of calcareous 
caverns found in Ireland—they are to be met with in 
all the provinces, and rival each other in romantic 
beauty, but that best known for its size and extent is 
the one of which we present our readers with a sketch 
in the present number—the Cave of Dunmore. This 
famous cavern, which is situated near the edge of the 
calcareous district, in the county of Kilkenny, on the 
estate of the Marquess of Ormond, and about three 
miles from the beautiful inland capital of Ireland, is 
thus accurately described by the able pen of Mr. 
Banim—a writer of whom not only Kilkenny, but all 
Ireland may justly feel proud. It leaves us nothing 
to add. 

“The absolute physiognomy of the place is calcu- 
lated to excite superstitious notions. In the midst of a 
level field, a precipitate inclined plane leads down to 
a sudden pit, across which, like a vast blind arch, the 
entrance yawns, about eighty (fifty) feet perpendicular, 
and from thirty to forty wide, overhung and festooned 
with ivy, lichen, bramble, and a variety of wild shrubs, 
and tenanted by the owl, the daw, and the carrion 
crow, that make a rustling and screaming exit into the 
daylight as soon as disturbed by an exploring foot; and 
when all at once, you stand on the verge of the descent, 
and look from the cheering day into the pitch darkness 
of this gaping orifice, repelling and chilling the curio- 
sity that it excited—giving a promise of something to 
be discovered, and a threat to the discoverer—sug- 
gesting a region to be traversed so different from our 
own fair familiar world, and yet a nameless danger to 
be incurred in the progress—your heart must be either 
very callous or very bold, and imagination entirely a 
blank, if, at the first glance, you feel no unusual stir 
within you. 



















torches sho ates 
of your we you that vast masses 

trude, overbend, teadpaet every step to crush. 
in their place as if by mi alone. A short 

on, two separate to the ri 

the left. To explore the-one, a barric ole 
made dangerous by the dampelim coven tat 
should be scaled; then you proceed along a 
considerable length, sometimes obliged, from Ply 
ness of the heading, to stoop on hands and 

over slippery rocks, and over deep holes, formed 
the constant dripping of the roof; till at last 
denly enter a spacious and lofty apartment, knowa 
the name of the market-cross, from its contain: 
petrified mass that has some likeness to the ane: 
and curious structure, so called. Indeed, th 

the whole chamber, the awful frolic of nature been 
comparison with art:—ranges of fluted columns, thy 
seem the production of the chisel, only much diay. 
dated by time, rise almost at correct distances io thy 
arching roof; by the way, having necessarily bee, 
formed by petrifaetion, drop upon drop, it is astounding 
to think of the incalculable number of years 

in the process. And this is the regal fairy hall; an 
the peasants say, that when the myriad ¢ izat) 
that hang about, are, on a gala evening, illuminated 
and when the for-ever falling drops sparkle in th 
fairy light, the scene becomes too dazzling for mortal 
vision. 

“The other passage winds an equal distance, ani 
leads to the subterranean rill that bubbles, as befor 
mentioned over scraps of human bones ; and over some 
entire ones, too; we having, when led to the cavem 
for scenic illustration of the facts of this history, adven. 
turously plunged our hand into the clear water, and 
taken therefrom a tiiia of unusual length ; and, indeed, 
the fact that such human relics are there to be seen, 
almost a quarter of a mile from the light of the earth, 
must, if we reject the peasant’s fine superstition, 
show us the misery of some former time of citi 
conflict, that could compel any wretched fugitive 
seek, in the recesses and horrors of such a place, just 
as much pause as might serve him to starve, die and 
rot.” 

The above description is from that powerful work 
of fiction, “ Crohoore of the Bill-hook.’’—Dublin Penny 
Journal. 






—_—— 
VOLCANO IN ICELAND. 


Tue Orefa mountain is not only the loftiest in 
Iceland, but has been rendered remarkable by the 
great devastation made by its eruption about a ce» 
tury ago. Nothing can be more striking than th 
account of this calamity given by John Thorloksos, 
the aged minister of a neighbouring parish. He wa 
in the midst of his service on the Sabbath, when the 
agitation of the earth gave warning that some alam 
ing event was to follow. Rushing from the church, 
he saw a peak of the neighbouring mountain alter 
nately heaved up and sinking; and the next day this 
portion of the mountain ran down into the plain like 
melted metal from a crucible, filling it to such a height 
that, as he says, no more of a mountain which for 
merly towered above it could be seen than about the 
size of a bird; volumes of water being, in the mean 
time thrown forth in a deluge from the crater, sweep 
ing away whatever they encountered in their counme 
The Oreefa itself then broke forth, hurling large masses 
of ice to a great distance: fire burst out in every d- 
rection from its sides; the sky was darkened by the 
smoke and ashes, so that the day could hardly be die 
tinguished from the night. This scene of horror co» 
tinued for more than three days, during which time 
the whole region was converted inte utter desolation. 








“ After you enter the mouth of the cavern, the light 





—North American Review. 
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BY MISS 


MANSEL was only sixteen when she took 

ee her father’s si, Boe entered on the ardu- 

ous task of doing as she pleased : provided always that 

she duly attended to his chief injunction, never to al- 

low herself to incur a debt, however trifling, and to 

hase nothing that she could not pay for on the 

s To the observance of this rule, which he had 

laid down for himself in early life, Mr. Mansel attri- 

buted all his success in business, and his ability to re- 
tire at the age of fifty with a handsome competence. 

Since the death of his wife, Mr. Mansel’s sister had 

ided over his family, and had taken much interest 
jp instructing Selina in what she justly termed the 
most useful part of a woman’s education. Such was 
Miss Eleanor Mansel’s devotion to her brother and his 
daughter, that she had hesitated for twelve years about 
returning an intelligible answer to the love-letters 
which she received quarterly from Mr. Waitstill Won- 
derly, a gentleman whose dwelling-place was in the 
far, far east. Every two years this paragon of patience 
came in person: his home being at a distance of seve- 
ral hundred miles, and his habits by no means so itine- 
rant as those of the generality of his countrymen. 

Op his sixth avatar, Miss Mansel consented to re- 
ward with her hand the constancy of her inamorato ; 
as Selina had, within the last twelvemonth, made up 
two pieces of linen for her father, prepared the annual 
quantity of pickles and preserves, and superintended 
two house-cleanings, all herself—thus giving proof po- 
sitive that she was fully competent to succeed her aunt 
Eleanor as mistress of the establishment. 

Selina Mansel was a very good and a very pretty 
girl. Though living in a large and flourishing provin- 
cial town, which we shall denominate Semerford, she 
had been brought up in comparative retirement, and 
had scarcely yet begun to go into company, as it is 
called. Her understanding was naturally excellent; 
but she was timid, sensitive, easily disconcerted, and 
likely to appear to considerable disadvantage in any 
situation that was the least embarrassing. 

About two months after the departure of Mr. and 
Mrs. Wonderly, the whole borough of Somerford was 
thrown into commotion by the unexpected arrival of 
an old townsman who had made his fortune in New 
Orleans. This person was called in his youth Jack 
Robinson. After twenty years of successful adventure, 
he now returned as John W. Robertson, Esq., and con- 
cluded to astonish for a while, the natives of his own 
birth-place, and perhaps pass the summer among them. 
Therefore, he took two of the best apartments in the 
chief hotel ; and having grown very tired of old bachelor- 
ship, and entertaining a great predilection for all the 
productions of his native town, he determined to select 
a wife from among the belles of Somerford. 

Now Mr. Robertson was a man in whose face and 
figure the most amiable portrait-painter could have 
found nothing to commend. He was not what is 
called a fine-looking man, for though sufficiently tall, 
he was gaunt and ill-proportioned. He was not a 
handsome man, for every feature was ugly; and his 

complexion, as well as his hair, was all of one ash- 
colour; though his eyes were much lighter than his 
skin. He was fully aware of his deficiency in beauty ; 
but it was some consolation to him that he had been a 
very pretty baby, as he frequently took occasion to 
mention. With all this, he was extremely ambitious 
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Some there be that shadows kiss.—Shakspeare. 





of marrying a beautiful woman, and resolutely deter- 
mined that she should “love him for himself alone.” 
Though in the habit of talking ostentatiously of his 
wealth, yet he sometimes considered this wealth as a 
sort of thorn in his path to matrimony ; for he could 
not avoid the intrusion of a very uncomfortable sur- 
mise, that were he still poor Jack Robinson, he would 
undoubtedly be “cut dead” by the same ladies that 
were now assiduously angling for a word or a look 
from John W. Robertson, Esq. It is true that being 
habitually cautious, he proceeded warily, and dis- 
pensed his notice to the ladies with much ceonomy, 
finding that, in the words of the charity advertise- 
ments, “the smallest donations were thankfully re- 
ceived.” 

Having once read a novel, and it being one in 
which the heroine blushes all through the book, he 
concluded that confusion and suffusion were infallible 
signs of love, and that whenever the bloom on a lady’s 
cheeks deepens at the sight of a gentleman, there could 
be no doubt of the sincerity and disinterestedness of 
her regard, and that she certainly loved him for him- 
self alone. Adopting this theory, Mr. Robertson deter- 
mined not to owe his success to any adventitious cir- 
cumstances; and he accordingly disdained that atten- 
tion to his toilet usually observed by gentlemen in the 
Ceelebs line. Therefore, as the season was summer, 
he walked about all the morning in a long loose gown 
of broad-striped gingham, buckskin shoes, and an enor- 
mous Leghorn hat, the brim turned up behind and down 
before. In the afternoon, his flying joseph was ex- 
changed for a round jacket of sea-grass: and in the 
evening he generally appeared in a seersucker coat. 
But he was invited every where. 

The mothers flattered him, and the daughters smiled 
on him, yet still he saw no blushes. He looked in 
vain for the “sweet confusion, rosy terror,” which he 
supposed to be always evinced by a young lady in the 
presence of the man of her heart. The young ladies 
that he met with, had all their wits about them; and 
if on seeing him they covered their faces, it was only 
to giggle behind their fans. Instead of shrinking mo- 
destly back at his approach, they followed him every 
where; and he has more than once been seen peram- 
bulating the main street of Somerford at the head of 
half a dozen young ladies, like a locomotive engine 
drawing a train of cars. 

With the exception of two professed novel-readers, 
who treated our hero with ill-concealed contempt, be- 
cause they could find in him no resemblance to Lord St. 
Orville or to Thaddeus of Warsaw, Selina Mansel was 
almost the only lady in Somerford that took Mr. Robert- 
son quietly. The truth was, she never thought of him 
at all: and it was this evident indifference, so strik- 
ingly contrasted with the unremitting solicitude of 
her companions, that first attracted his attention to- 
wards Selina, rather than her superiority in beauty 
or accomplishments; for Miss Madderlake had redder 
cheeks, Miss Tightscrew a smaller waist, Miss Death- 
scream sung louder, and Miss T'wirlfoot danced higher. 

Selina Manse] was the youngest of the Somerford 
belles, and had scarcely yet come out. It never entered 
her mind that a man of Mr. Robertson's age could 
think of marrying a girl of sixteen. How little she 
knew of old bachelors! 

Having always heard herself termed “the child” 
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by her father and her aunt, she still retained the habit 
of considering herself as such; and strange to tell, the 
idea of a lover had not yet found its way into her head 
or her heart. Accordingly, on meeting Mr. Robertson 
for the first time (it was at a small party) she thought 
she passed the evening pleasantly enough in sitting 
between two matrons, and hearing from them the 
praises of her aunt Wonderly’s notability—accompa- 
nied by numerous suggestions of improvements in con- 
fectionery, and in the management of servants; these 
hiuts being kindly intended for her benefit as a young 
housekeeper. 

Mr. Robertson, who proceeded cautiously in every 
thing, after gazing at Selina across the room, satisfied 
himself that she was very handsome and very unaf- 
fected, and requested an introduction to her from the 
gentleman of the house, adding —“ But not just now— 
any time in the course of the evening—You know, 
when ladies are in question, it is very impolitic in 
gentlemen to show too much eagerness.” 

The introduction eventually took place, and Mr. 
Robertson talked of the weather, then of the westerly 
winds, which he informed Selina were favourable 
to vessels going out to Europe, but dead a-head to 
those that were coming home. He then commenced 
a long story about the very profitable voyage of one of 
his ships, but told it in language unintelligible to any 
but a merchant. 

Selina grew very tired, and having tried to listen 
quite as long as she thought due to civility, she re- 
newed her conversation with one of the ladies that sat 
beside her, and Mr. Robertson, in some vexation, turn- 
ed away and carried his dullness to the other end of 
the room, where pretty Miss Holdhimfast sat the image 
of delighted attention, her eyes smiling with pleasure 
and her lips parted in intense interest, while he talked 
to her of assorted cargoes, bills of lading, and custom- 
house bonds. At times, he looked round, over his 
shoulder, to see if Selina evinced any discomposure at 
his quitting her—but he perceived no signs of it. 

Mr. Mansel having renewed his acquaintance with 
Mr. Robertson, our hero called next morning to pay a 
visit to the father of Selina, though his chief motive 
was the expectation of seeing the young lady, who 
since the preceding evening had occupied as much of 
his mind and thoughts as a thorough-going business- 
man ever devotes to a woman. 

Selina was in the parlor, and sat quietly at her sew- 
ing, not perceiving that though Mr. Robertson talked | 
to her father all the time about the Bank of the United | 
States, that he looked almost continually at her. On 
hearing the clock strike, she rose, put up her work, 
and repaired to her own room—recollecting that it 
was her day for writing to Mrs. Wonderly, and that 
the mail would close in two hours, which Selina had 
always found the shortest possible time for filling a large 
sheet of paper closely written—such being the missive 
that she despatched every week to her beloved aunt. 

Mr. Robertson, after prolonging his visit to an un- 
reasonable period, departed in no very good humor at 
Selina’s not returning to the parlor: for though he saw 
through the designs of the other ladies, he was some- 
what piqued that our young and handsome heroine 
should have no design at all. 

In the afternoon Selina went out on a shopping ex- 
pedition. Mr. Robertson happened to overtake her, 
and she looked so very pretty, and tripped along so 
lightly and gracefully, that he could not refrain from 
joining her, instead of making his bow and passing on, 
as had been his first intention. 

In the course of conversation, Selina was informed 
by Mr. Robertson (who, though no longer in business, 
still made the price-current his daily study) that by the 
last advices from New York, tallow was calm, and 
hides were drooping—that pots were lively, and that 


—___ 

He accompanied Selina to the principal fa 
and when the young lady had Cm ot re 
chases, and had been persuaded by Mr. Stretchlace 
take several additional articles, she found, on e » 
ing her purse, that she had nearly exhausted its cop, 
tenis, and that even with putting all her small ¢ 
together, she still wanted one cent. Mr. Stretchlacg 
assured her that he considered a cent as of no Conse. 
quence; but Selina, who had been brought Up in the 
strictest ideas of integrity, replied that as she had 
agreed to pay as much for the article as he had 
her, she could not allow him to lose a single far) 
Mr. Stretchlace smiled, and reminded her that the 
could easily stop in and give him the cent, at any time 
when she happened to be passing his store. Seling 
recollecting her father’s rule of never going in debt tg 
a shopkeeper, even to the most trifling amount, 
posed leaving a pair of gloves (her last purchase) tj 
she came again. Mr. Robertson, to put an end to th 
difficulty, took a cent from his purse, and requested 
permission to lend it to Miss Mansel. Selina colored, 
but after some hesitation accepted the loan, regoly 
to repay it immediately. Having this intention one 
|}mind, she was rather glad when she found that Mp 
| Robertson intended walking home with her, as it would 
give her an opportunity of liquidating the debt—ay 
he entertained her on the way with the history of g 
transaction in uplands. 

They arrived at Mr. Mansel’s door, and her compe. 
nion was taking his leave, when Selina, thinking only 
of the cent, asked him if he would not come in. Of 
course, she had no motive but to induce him to wait 
till she had procured the little coin in question. He 
found the invitation too flattering to be resisted, and 
smirkingly followed her into the front parlor. Seling 
was disappointed at not finding her father there. De 
siring Mr. Robertson to excuse her for a moment, she 
went to her own room in quest of some change—but 
found nothing less than a five dollar note. 

A young lady of more experience and more self 
possession, would, at once, have thought of extricating 
herself from the dilemma by applying to one of the 
servants for the loan of a cent, but at this time no suck 
idea entered Selina’s head. Therefore, calling Ovid, 
her black man, she despatched him with the note 
get changed, and then returned herself to the parlor. 

Taking her seat near the centre-table, Selina endee 
vored to engage her guest in conversation, lest he 
should go away without his money. But, too little 
accustomed to the world and its contingencies to feel 
at all at her ease on this occasion, not having courage 
to mention the cent, and afraid every moment that Mr. 
Robertson would rise to take his leave, she became 
more and more embarrassed, sat uneasily on her chait, 
kept her eyes on the floor, except when she stle 
glances at her visiter to see if he showed any symp 
toms of departure, and looked frequently towards the 
door, hoping the arrival of Ovid. 

Unconscious of what she was doing, our herome 
took a camellia japonica from a vase that stood on the 
table, and having smelled it a dozen times (though il 
is a flower that has no perfume) she began to pick itt 
pieces. Mr. Robertson stopped frequently in the midst 
of a long story about a speculation in sperm oil—his 
attention being continually engaged by the evident per 
turbation of the young lady. But when he saw her 
picking to pieces the camellia which she had pressed 
to her nose and to her lips, he was taken with a st 
den access of gallantry, and stalking up to her, 
awkwardly stretching out his hand at arm’s length, be 
said in a voice intended to be very sweet—*Mis 
Mansel, will you favor me with that flower?” 
Selina, not thinking of what she did, hastily dropped 
the camellia into his out-spread palm, and ran to 
her servant Ovid, whom she saw at that moment cou 
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eagerly held out her hand, while Ovid slowly and 
carefully counted into it, one by one, ten half dollars, 
telling her that he had been nearly all over town 
with the note, as “change is always scace of an after- 

“ How vexatious!” said Selina, in a low voice— 
« You have brought me no cents.—It was particularly 
a cent that I wanted—a cent above all things. Did I 
not tell you'so?—I am sure 1 thought I did.” 

Ovid persisted in declaring that she had merely de- 
sired him to get the note changed, and that he thought 
“nobody needn't wish for better change than all big 
silver,’"—but feeling in his pocket, he said “ he be- 
lieved if Miss Selina would let him, he could lend her 
a cent.” However, after searching all his pockets, he 
found only a quarter of a dollar. “ But,” added he, I 
can go in the kitchen and ax if the women hav’n’t got 
no coppers—Ah! Miss Selina—your departed aunt 
always kept her pocket full. , : ; 

Selina then desired him to go immediately and in- 
quire for a cent among the women. She then returned 
to the parlor, and Mr. Robertson, having nothing more 
to say, rose to take his leave. During her absence from 
the room, he had torn off the back of a letter, folded in 
it the half-demolished camellia japonica, and deposited 
it in his waistcoat pocket. 

Selina begged him to stay a few minutes longer, and 
she went into the kitchen to inquire in person about 
the cent. 

“ Apparently,” thought Robertson, “ she finds it hard 
to part with me. And certainly she has seemed con- 
fused and agitated, during the whole of my visit.” 

On making her inquiry among the denizens of the 
kitchen, Selina fuund that none of the women had any 
probable coppers, excepting Violet, the black cook, 
who was fat and lame, and who intended, as soon as 
she had done making some cakes for tea, to ascend to 
her attic, and search for one among her hoards. 

“La! Miss Selina,” said Violet, “ what can put you 
in such a pheeze about a cent?” 

“I have borrowed a cent of Mr. Robertson,” replied 
Selina, “ and I wish to return it immediately.” 

“ Well, now, if ever!” exclaimed Violet; “ why, if 
that’s all, I count it the same as nothing, and samer. 
To be sure he is too much of a gentleman to take a 
cent from 2 lady. Why, what’s a cent?” 

“I hope,” replied Selina, “ that he is too much of a 
gentleman to refuse to take it.” 

“{[ lay you what you please,” resumed Violet, “ that 
if you go to offer him that cent, you'll ’front him out 
of the house. Why, when any of us borrows a copper 
of Ovid, we never thinks of paying him.” 

“True enough,” said Ovid, half aside; “and that’s 
the reason [ most always take care never to have no 
coppers about me.” 

Selina now heard her father’s voice in the parlor; 
and glad that he had come home, she hastened to ob- 
tain from him the much-desired coin. She found him 
earnestly engaged in discussing the Bank of the United 
States to Mr. Robertson, who was on the verge of de- 
parture. She went softly behind her father, and in a 
low voice asked him for a cent; but he was talking 
so busily that he did not hear her. She repeated the 
request. “ Presently—presently,” said Mr. Mansel, 
“another time will do as well.” Mr. Robertson then 
made his parting bow to Selina, who, disconcerted at 
being baffled in all her attempts to get rid of her little 

debt, colored excessively, and could not make an arti- 
culate reply to his “Good afternoon, Miss Mansel.” 

When her father returned from escorting his guest 
to the door, he recollected her request, and said— 
“What were you asking me, Selina? - I think I heard 
you say something about money. But never interrupt 
me when I am talking of the Bank.” 

Selina then made her explanation.” 

“You know,” replied Mr. Mansel, “that I have al- 





ways told you to avoid a debt as you would a sin; and 
I have also cautioned you never to allow yourself to 
be without all the varieties of small change.” 

He then gave her a handful of this convenient arti- 
cle, including half a dozen cents, saying—*“ There, 
now—do not forget to pay Mr. Robertson the first 
time you see him.” 

“Certainly, I will not forget it,’ replied Selina, 
“ for, trifle as it is, I shall not feel at peace while it 
remains on my mind.” 

On the following afternoon, Selina went out with 
her father to take a ride on horseback; and when they 
returned, they found on the centre table the card of 
John W. Robertson. “Another contre-tems,” cried 
Selina. “He has been here again, and I have not 
seen him to pay him the cent!” 

“Send it to him by Ovid,” suid Mr. Mansel. 

“Send such a trifle to a gontleman!” exclaimed 
Selina. 

“Certainly,” replied her father. “Even in the 
smallest trifles, it is best to be correct and punctual. 
You know I have always told you so.” 

Selina left the room for the ;,urpose of despatching 
Ovid with the cent, but Ovid had gone out on some 
affairs of his own, and when she returned to the 
parlor she found two young |: lies there, whose visit 
was not over till nearly dusk. oy that time Ovid was 
engaged in setting the tea-table—a business from which 
nothing could ever withdraw him till all its details 
were slowly and minutely accomplished. 

“Tt will be time enough after tea,” said Selina, who 
like most young housekeepers, was somewhat in awe 
of her servants. When tea was over both in parlor 
and kitchen, (and by the members of the lower house 
that business was never accomplished without a long 
session) Ovid was despatched to the hotel with Miss 
Mansel’s compliments to Mr. Robertson, and the cent 
that she had borrowed of him. 

It was long before Ovid came back, and he then 
brought word that Mr. Robertson was out, but that he 
had left the cent with Mr. Muddler, the bar-keeper. 

“Of course,” said Selina, “the bar-keeper will give 
it to Mr. Robertson as soon as he returns.” 

“I have my doubts,” replied Ovid. 

“Why?” asked Selina, “why should you suppose 
otherwise ?” 

“ Because,” answered Ovid, “ Mr. Muddler, is a very 
doubty sort of man. That is, he’s always to be doubt- 
ed of. I lived at the hotel once, and I know all about 
him. He don’t mind trifles, and he never remembers 
nothing. I guess Mr. Robison won’t be apt to get the 
cent: for afore I left the bar, I saw Muddler give it 
away in change to a man that came for a glass of 
punch. And I’m sure that Muddler won’t never think 
no more about it. I could be as good as qualified that 
he won't.” 

“ How very provoking!” cried Selina. 

“You should have sealed it up in a piece of paper, 
and directed it to Mr. Robertson,” said her father, rais- 
ing his eyes from the newspaper in which he had been 
absorbed for the last hour. “Whatever is to be done 
at all, should always be done thoroughly.” 

“Yes, Miss,” said Ovid, “you know that’s what 
your departed aunt always told you. partikaly when 
you were stoning reasons for plum-cake.” 

Selina was now at a complete loss what course to 
pursue. The cent was in itself a trifle; but there had 
been so much difficulty about it, that it seemed to 
have swelled into an object of importance: and from 
this time her repugnance to speaking of it to Mr. 
Robertson, or to any one else, became almost insur- 
mountable. 

On the following morning, her father told her that 
he had met Mr. Robertson at the Post Office, and had 
been told by him that he should do himself the plea- 
sure of making a morning call. “Therefore, Selina, I 
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shall leaye you to entertain him,” said Mr. Mansel, 
“for | have made an appointment with Mr. Thinwall 
this morning, to go with him to look at a block of 
houses he is anxious to sell me.” 

Selina repaired to her room to get her sewing: and 
taking a cent from her purse, she laid it in her work- 
basket and went down stairs to be ready for the visit 
of Mr. Robertson. While waiting for him, she hap- 
pened to look at the cent, and perceived that it was 
one of the very earliest coinage, the date being 1793. 
She had heard these cents described, but had never 
before seen one. The head of Liberty was charac- 
terized by the lawless freedom of her hair, the flakes 
of which were all flying wildly back from her fore- 
head and cheek, and seemed to be blowing away in a 
strong north-wester ; and she carried over her shoul- 
der a staff surmounted with a cap. On the reverse, 
there was (instead of the olive wreath) a circular 
chain whose links signified the union of the States. 
Our heroine was making a collection of curious coins, 
and she was so strongly tempted by the opportunity of 
adding this to the number, that she determined on 
keeping it for that purpose. She was just rising to go 
up stairs and get anoilier as a substitute, when Mr. 
Robertson entered the parlor 

Selina was glad to see him, hoping that this visit 
would make a final settlement of the eternal cent. But 
she was also struck with the idea that it would be 
very awkward to ask him if the bar-keeper had given 
him the one she had transmitted to him the evening 
before. She feared that the gentleman might reply in 
the affirmative even if he had not really received it, 
and she felt a persuasion that it had entirely escaped 
the memory of Mr. Muddler. Not having sufficient 
self-possession to help her out of the difficulty, she 
hastily slipped the old cent back into her work-basket, 
and looked confused and fvolish, and answered inco- 
herently to Mr. Robertson’s salutation. He saw her 
embarrassment, and augured favorably from it: but 
he cautiously determined not to allow himself to pro- 
ceed too rapidly. 

He commenced the conversation by informing her 
that sugars had declined a shade, but that coffee was 
active, and cotton firm; and he then prosed off into a 
long mercantile story of which Selina heard and un- 
derstood nothing: her ideas, when in presence of Mr. 
Robertson, being now unable to take any other form 
than that of a piece of copper. 

Longing to go for another cent, and regretting that 
she had not brought down her purse, she sat uneasy 
and disconcerted: the delighted Robertson pausing in 
the midst of his tierces of rice, seroons of indigo, car- 
boys of tar, and quintals of cod-fish, to look at the 
heightened color of her cheek, and to give it the in- 
terpretation he most desired. 

Selina had never thought him so tiresome. Just 
then came in Miss Peepabout and Miss Doublesight, 
who having seen Mr. Robertson through the window, 
had a curiosity to ascertain what he was saying and 
doing at Mr. Mansel’s. These two ladies were our 
hero's peculiar aversion, as they had both presumed to 
lay siege to him, notwithstanding that they were nei- 
ther young nor handsome. Therefore he rose imme- 
diately and took his leave: though Selina, in the hope 
of still finding an opportunity to discharge her debt, 
said to him anxiously—*“Do not go yet, Mr. Robert- 
son.” This request nearly elevated the lover to para- 
dise, but not wishing to spoil her by too much compli- 
ance, he persevered in departing. 

That evening, Selina met him at a party given by 
Mrs. Vincent, one of the leading ladies of Somerford. 
Thinking of this possibility, and the idea of Mr. Ro- 
bertson and a cent having now become synonymous, 
our heroine tied a bright new one in the corner of her 
pocket-handkerchief, determined to go fully prepared 


I i 
arriving at Mrs. Vincent’s house, she was Shown to the 
ladies’ room, Selina discovered that the cent had 1 
nished, having slipped out from its fastening; and afer 
an ineffectual search on the floor and on the stair. 
she concluded that she must have dropped it in th 
street. The night was very fine, and Mrs. Vincent’, 
residence was so near her father’s, that Seling bad 
walked thither, and Mr. Mansel (who had no relish 
for parties) after conducting her into the principal 
room, and paying his compliments to the hostess, had 
slipped off, and returned home to seek a quiet game of 
back-gammon with his next-door neighbor ; telling bis 
daughter that he would come for her at eleven O'clock, 

Our heroine was dressed with much taste, and look. 
ed unusually well. Mr. Robertson's inclination would 
have led him to attach himself to Selina for the whole 
evening ; but convinced of the depth and sincerity of 
her regard (as he perceived that she now never sow 
him without blushing) he deemed it politic to hold 
back, and not alluw himself to be considered too cheap 
a conquest. Therefore, after making his bow, and jg. 
forming her that soap was heavy, but that raisins Were 
animated, and that there was a good feeling towanig 
Havana cigars, he withdrew to the opposite side 9 
the room. 

But though he divided his tediousness pretty equally 
among the other ladies, he could not prevent his eyes 
from wandering almost incessantly towards Selina, 
particularly when he perceived a remarkably hand. 
some young man, Henry Wynslade, engaged in a very 
lively conversation with her. Mr. Wynslade, who had 
recently returned from India, lodged, for the present, 
at the hotel in which Robertson had located himself; 
consequently, our hero had some acquaintance with 
him. 

Mrs. Vincent having taken away Wynslade to in- 
troduce him to her niece, Mr. Robertson immediately 
strode across the room, and presented himself in front 
of Selina. To do him justice, he had entirely forgotten 
the cent: and he meant not the most distant allusion 
to it, when at the end of a long narrative about a very 
close and fortunate bargain he had once made in 
rough turpentine, he introduced the well-known adages 
of “ a penny saved is a penny got,” and “ take care of 
the pence and the pounds will take care of them. 
selves.” 

“Pence and cents are nearly the same,” thought 
the conscious Selina—She had on her plate some of 
the little printed rhymes that being accompanied by 
bonbons, and enveloped in colured paper, go under the 
denomination of secrets or mottoes. ‘These delectable 
distichs were most probably the leisure effusions of the 
poet kept by Mr. and Mrs. Packwood of razor-strop 
celebrity, and from their ludicrous silliness frequently 
cause much diversion among the younger part of the 
company. 

In her confusion on hearing Mr. Robertson talk of 
pence, Selina began to distribute her mottoes among 
the ladies in her vicinity, and without looking at it, 
she unthinkingly presented one to her admirer, as he 
stood stiff before her. A moment after, he was led 
away by Mr. Vincent to be introduced to a stranger: 
and in a short time the company adjourned to the sup 
per-room. 

The ladies were all seated, and the gentlemen were 
standing round, and Selina was not aware of her pror- 
imity to Mr. Robertson till she overheard him say t 
young Wynslade—“ A most extraordinary circum 
stance has happened to me this evening.” 

“ What is it?” cried Wynslade. 

“T have received a declaration.” 

“ A declaration! Of what?” 

“I have indeed,” pursued Robertson, “a declaration 
of love. To be sure, I have been somewhat pre 

for it. When a lady blushes, and shows evident signs 





for an opportunity of presenting it to him. When on 
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is good reason to believe that her heart is really touch- 
ed. Is there not?” a 

«J suppose so,” said Wynslade, smiling. : 

«You conclude then that the lady must love him 
for himself, and not for his property?” inquired Ro- 
a who are influenced only by mercenary 
considerations,” replied Wynslade, “seldom feel much 
embarrassment in the presence of any gentleman.” 

“There is no forcing a blush—is there?” asked 


bertson. 

«| should think not,” answered Wynslade, won- 
dering to what all this would tend. 

“To tell you a secret,” resumed Robertson, “ I have 
proof positive that I have made a serious impression 
on a very beautiful young lady. You need not smile, 
Mr. Wynslade, for I can show you something that was 

nted to me the other day by herself, after first 
ing it repeatedly to her lips.” 
Pie in me out “f his waistcoat pocket the paper 
that contained the remnant of the camellia japonica, 
adding—“ 1 can assure you that this flower was given 
me by the prettiest girl in the room.” 

The eyes of Wynslade were involuntarily directed 
to Selina. 

“You are right,” resumed Robertson. “That is the 
very lady, Miss Selina Mansel.” 

“Can it be possible!” exclaimed Wynslade. “Is 
this the lady that blushes at you? Did she give you 
the flower?” 

“Yes, she did,” replied Robertson. “A true bill, I 
assure you. The flower was her gift, and she has just 
presented me with a piece of poetry that is still more 
pointed. And yet, between ourselves, I think it strange 
that so young a lady should not have had patience to 
wait for a declaration on my part. I wonder that she 
should be the first to break the ice. However, I sup- 
pose it is only a stronger evidence of her partiality.” 

“ And what are you going to do?” asked Wynslade. 

“Oh! I shall take her,” answered Robertson. “ At 
least I think I shall. To be sure, I have been so short 
a time in Somerford, that I have scarcely yet had an 
opportunity of ascertaining the state of the market. 
But, besides her being an only child, with a father that 
is likely to come down handsomely, she is very young 
and very pretty, and will in every respect suit me 
exactly. However, I shall proceed with due circum- 
spection. It is bad policy to be too alert on these oc- 
casions. It will be most prudent to keep her in sus- 
pense awhile.” 

“Insufferable coxcomb!” thought Wynslade. How- 
ever he checked his contempt and indignation so far 
as to say with tolerable calmness—“ Mr. Robertson, 
there must be certainly some mistake. Before I went 
to India, I knew something of Miss Mansel and her 
family, and I reproach myself for not having sought to 
renew my acquaintance with them immediately on my 
return. She was a mere child when I last saw her 
before my departure. Still, 1 know from the manner 
in which she has been brought up, that it is utterly 
impossible she should have given you any real cause 
to suspect her of a partiality which, after all, you seem 
incapable of appreciating.” 

“Suspect!” exclaimed Robertson, warmly, “ suspect 
indeed! Blushes and confusion you acknowledge to 
ae signs. And then there is the flower—and 

ere” — 

“Where is the piece of poetry you talked of?” said 
Wynslade. 

“Here,” replied Robertson, showing him the motto 
—? here it is—read—and coniess it to be proof posi- 
tive.” 

Wynslade took the slip, and read on it, 


“To gain a look of your sweet face, 
I'd walk three times round the market place.’ 





“Ridiculous!” he exclaimed, as he returned the 
couplet to Robertson, the course of his ideas changing 
in a moment. The whole affair now appeared to him 
in so ludicrous a light, that he erroneously imagined 
Selina to have been all the time diverting herself at 
Mr. Robertson’s expense. He looked towards her with 
a smile of intelligence, and was surprised to find that 
she had set down her almost untasted ice-cream, and 
was changing color from red to pale, evidently over- 
whelmed with confusion. 

“There,” said Robertson, looking significantly from 
Selina to Wynslade, “I told you so: only see her 
cheeks.—No doubt she has overheard all we have 
been saying.” 

Selina had indeed overheard the whole; for not- 
withstanding the talking of the ladies who were near 
her, her attention had been the whole time riveted 
on the conversation that was going on between Ro- 
bertson and Wynslade. Her first impulse was to quit 
her seat, to go at once to Roberison, and to explain to 
him his mistake. But she felt the difficulty of making 
such an effort in a room full of company, and to the 
youthful simplicity of her mind that difficulty was 
enhanced by the want of a cent to put into his hand 
at the same time. 

Still, she was so extremely discomfited, that every 
moment seemed to her an age till she could have an 
opportunity of undeceiving him. She sat pale and si- 
lent, till Robertson stepped up and informed her that 
she seemed quite below par; and Wynslade, who fol- 
lowed him, observed that “ Miss Mansel was probably 
incommoded by the heat of the room.” 

“Oh, yes!” she exclaimed, scarcely conscious of 
what she was saying; “it is, indeed, too warm—and 
here is such a crowd—and I am so fatigued—I wish 
it were eleven o’clock—I wish my father were here to 
take me home.” 

Both gentlemen at once volunteered their services; 
but Selina, struck with the idea that during their walk 
she should have a full opportunity of making her ex- 
planation to Mr. Robertson, immediately started up, 
and said she would avail herself of his offer. Robert- 
son now cast a triumphant glance at Wynslade, who 
returned it with a look of disgust, and walked away, 
saying to himself—* What an incomprehensible being 
is woman!—lI begin to despise the whole sex!” 

Selina then took leave of her hostess, and in a few 
minutes found herself on her way home with Mr. 
Robertson. ' 

«“ Mr. Robertson,” said she, in a hurried voice, “I 
have something particular to say to you.” 

“ Now it is coming,” thought Robertson ; “ but I will 
take care not to meet her half way.” ‘Then speaking 
aloud—“It is a fine moonlight evening,” said he: 
“that is probably what you are going to observe.” 

“ You are under a serious mistake,” continued Se- 
lina. 

“I believe not,” pursued Robertson, looking up. 
“The sky is quite clear, and the moon is at the full.” 

“ Nonsense!’ exclaimed Selina. 

“1 am fond of moonlight,” persisted Robertson ; “ and 
I am extremely flattered at your giving me an oppor- 
tunity of enjoying it with you.” Here he stopped short, 
fearing that he had said too much. 

“ My only motive,” said Selina, “ for accepting your 
offer of escorting me home, was that I might have an 
opportunity of explaining to you.”—Here she paused. 

“Take your time, Miss Selina,” said Robertson, try- 
ing to soften his voice. “I do not wish you to hurry 
yourself.—I can wait very well for the explanation till 
to-morrow.” 

“ No, you shali not,” said Selina; “I must make it 
at once, for I shall be unable to sleep to-night till I 
have relieved my mind from it.” 

“Surely,” thought Robertson to himself, “ young 
ladies now-a-days are remarkably forward—Well, 





























































































70 JOHN W. ROBERTSON. 

———___ 
then, Miss Mansel,” speaking aloud, “ proceed at once | conscious of what I was doing. Believe Me Whey 
to the point—I am all attention.” repeat to you, that this is the whole truth of what ; 

Selina still hesitated—“ Really,” said she, “I know m 


not how to express myself.” 

“ No doubt of it,” he replied; “ young ladies, I sup- 
pose, are not accustomed to being very explicit on 
these occasions. However, [ can understand— A 
word to the wise,’ you know: but the truth is, for my 
own part, I have not quite made up my mind. You 
are sensible that our acquaintance is of very recent 
date : a wife is not a bill to be accepted at sight. You 
know the proverb—‘ Marry in haste and repent at 
leisure.’—However, I think you may draw on me at 
sixty days. And now that I have acknowledged the 
receipt of your addresses” 

Selina interrupted him with vehemence—* Mr. 
Robertson, what are you talking about? You are cer- 
tainly not in your senses. You are mistaken, [ tell 
you—it is no such thing.” 

“Come, Miss Mansel,” said Robertson, “do not fly 
from your offer: it is too late for what they call 
coquetry—actions speak louder than words. If I must 
be plain, why so much embarrassment whenever we 
meet? To say nothing of the flower you gave me— 
and that little verse, which speaks volumes”. 

“Speaks nonsense!” cried Selina: “Is it possible 
you can be so absurd as to suppose” Then burst- 
ing into tears of vexation, she exclaimed—*“Oh! that 
I had a cent!” 

“A cent!” said Robertson, much surprised. 
possible you are crying for a cent?” 

“ Yes, I am,” answered Selina; “just now, that is 
all I want on earth!” 

“ Well, then,” said Robertson, taking one out of his 
pocket, “you shall cry for it no longer: here's one for 
you.” 

“This won't do—this won’t do!” sobbed Selina. 

“ Why, J am sure it is a good cent,” said Robertson, 
“ just like any other.” 

“No,” cried Selina, “ your giving me another cent 
only makes things worse.” 

By this time they were in sight of Mr. Mansel’s 
door, and Selina perceived something on the pave- 
ment glittering in the moonlight—* Ah! she ex- 
claimed, taking it up, “this must be the very cent I 
dropped on my way to Mrs. Vincent’s. I know it by 
its being quite a new one. How glad I am to find 
it!” 

“Well,” said Robertson, “I have heard of ladies 
taking cents to church; but I never knew before that 
they had any occasion for them at tea-parties. And, 
by-the-bye, (as 1 have often told my friend Penny- 
chink the vestryman,) that practice of handing a mo- 
ney-box round the church, in service-time, is one of 
the meanest things I know, and I wonder how any 
man that is a gentleman can bring himself to do it.” 

“ And now, Mr. Robertson,” said Selina, hastily 
wiping her eyes, “ have you forgotten that I borrowed 
a cent of you the other day at Mr. Stretchlace’s 
store ?” 

“ I had forgotten it,” answered Robertson ; “ but I re- 
collect it now.” 

“That cent was never returned to you,” said Selina. 

“It was not,” replied Robertson, looking surprised. 

“ There it is,” continued our heroine, as she gave it 
to him. “ Now that I see it in your hand, I have cou- 
rage to explain all. My father and my aunt have 
taught me to dread contracting even the smallest debt. 
Therefore, I could not feel at ease till I had repaid 
your cent. Several untoward circumstances have since 
prevented my giving it to you, though I can assure 
you, that whenever we met it was seldom absent from 
my mind. This was the real cause of the embarrass- 
ment or confusion you talk of. When I gave you the 
flower, and afterwards that foolish motto, I was think- 
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have so strangely misinterpreted.” 

“Is it possible!” exclaimed Robertson: « 
there nothing in it but a paltry bit of eo 
thought all the time that I had at fhe ae = 
young lady who loved me for myself, and not for : 
bank stock, and my real estate, and my rail-tai 
shares!” 

“For neither, I can assure you,” said Selina, pip. 
“but I shall be very glad to hear that yourself aj 
your bank stock, and your real estate, and your nil 
road shares, have become the property of a lady o 
better taste than myself.” 

They had been for some time on the steps of Mp 
Mansel’s door, and before he rung the bell, Robertsg, 
said to Selina: “ Well, however, you know J did ng 
actually come to a proposal ?” 

“ Not exactly,” replied Selina, smiling. 

“Therefore, you will not tell every body that yo. 
refused me?” 

“I will not, indeed,” answered Selina.—*« And poy 
then, allow me to bid you adieu in the words of th 
song—‘Good night—all’s well!’ ” 

She then tripped into the parlor, where she foun 
her father just preparing to come for her ; and hay; 
made him very merry with her account of the eveny 
of the evening, she went to bed with a light heart. 

Mr. Robertson returned sullenly to his hotel, » 
much chagrined as a man of his obtuse feelings coul 
possibly be. And he was the more vexed at losing 
Selina, as he conceived that a weman who could give 
herself so much uneasiness on account of a cent, would 
consequently make a good wife. The more he thought 
of this, the better he liked her: and next moming, 
when Henry Wynslade inquired of him the progress of 
wooing, Robertson not having: invention enough to 
gloss over the truth, told him the facts as they 
were, and asked his companion’s opinion of the pow: 
bility of yet obtaining Miss Mansel. 

“Try again by all means,” said Wynslade, who wu 
curious to see how this business would end.—* Ther 
is no knowing what may be the effect of a direct po 
posal—the ladies never like us the better for proceed 
ing slowly and cautiously: so now for a point blank 
shot.” 

“It shall be conveyed in a letter then,” replied 
Robertson ; “I have always found it best, in all mat 
ters of business, to put down every thing in black and 
white.” 

“ Do it at once, then,” said Wynslade : “ I have som 
thoughts of Miss Mansel myself, and perhaps I may 
cut you out.” 

“I doubt that,” replied Robertson ; “ you are butcom 
mencing business, and my fortune is already made.” 
«“ T thought,” observed Wynslade, “ you would many 
only on condition of being loved for yourself alone.” 
“TI have given up that hope,” answered Robertson, 
with a sort of sigh : “ however, I was certainly a vey 
pretty baby. I fear I must now be content to takes 
wife on the usual terms.” 

“Be quick, then, with your proposal,” said Wyt 
slade, “for I am impatient to make mine.” 
Wynslade then departed; and Robertson placed 
himself at his desk, and in a short time despatched 
our heroine the following epistle, taking care to keep 
a copy of it: 


“ Miss SELinA MansEL—Your statement last night 
was duly attended to; but further consideration may 
give another turn to the business—The following 
terms are the best I think proper to offer: 

“One Town House—1 Country House—6 Servants 
—3 Horses—1 Carriage—1 Chaise—I1 Set of Jewels 
—2 New Dresses per Month—8 Bonnets per Ann— 





ing so much of the unlucky cent as to be scarcely 


1 Tea Party on your Birth-day—Ditto on mine—1 Dir 
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_ 
on each anniversary of our Wedding Day, 

pos orders—10 Plays per season—and half an 

«{f you are not satisfied with the T. H. and the C. 
HH. you may take 1 trip per summer to the Springs or 
the Seashore. If the Parties on the B. D.’s and the 
W. D. are not deemed sufficient, you may have sundry 
=~ your part I only stipulate for a dish of rice al- 
ways at dinner, black tea, 12 segars per day to be 
smoked by me without remark from you—newspapers, 
chess, and sundries. Your politics to be always the 
game as mine. No gentlemen under fifty to be re- 
ceived, except at parties—No musician to be allowed 
to enter the house ; nor any young doctor. 

«“|f you conclude to close with these conditions, let 
me have advice of it as — ——e that I may 

i ou without loss of time. 
== “ Your most obt. servt. 

“Joun W. RoBERTSON. 

«N. B. It may be well to mention, that with respect 
to furniture, I cannot allow a piano, considering them 
as nuisances. Shall not object to any reasonable num- 
ber of sofas and rocking chairs.—Astral lamps at dis- 
cretion—Beg to call your attention to the allowance 
of gowns and bonnets—Consider it remarkably liberal. 
—With respect to dress, sundries of course.” 


To this letter half an hour brought a concise an- 
swer, containing a civil but decided refusal, which 
Mr. Robertson, though quite crest-fallen, could not 
forbear showing to Wynslade, telling him that he now 
withdrew from the market. On the following morn- 
ing our hero left Somerford on a tour to Canada. 

Wynslade immediately laid siege to Selina Mansel, 
and being young, handsome, intelligent, and very much 
in love, he found little difficulty in obtaining her heart 
and hand. 

After their marriage the young couple continued to 
live with Mr. Mansel, who since the affair of Robert- 
son has taken especial care that Selina shall always 
be well supplied with cents, frequently procuring her 
from the bank five dollars at a time. 

John W. Robertson finally established himself in 
one of the large Atlantic cities; and in process of time 
his vanity recovered from the shock that had been 
given it by Miss Mansel. He has lately married a 
young widow, who being dependent with her five 
children on the bounty of her sister’s husband, in 
whose house she lived with all her family, had ad- 
dress enough to persuade him that she loved him for 
himself alone. 

— ——— 


INDIAN OCEAN. 


Tue following passage from the description of the 
Indian Ocean, is picturesque and eloquent : 

“Though the physical character and aspect of the 
Indian Ocean bear a strong similarity to those of the 
tropical parts of the Atlantic, still the resemblance is 
not complete in all points. The former ocean is but 
seldom visited by those squalls and storms of thunder 
and lightning which are of common occurrence in the 
latter, particularly in the neighbourhood of the west 
coast of Africa; neither are the formidable water- 
spouts, which have already been described as fre- 
quently appearing in the same quarter, to be often 
observed in the Indian seas, where nearly all the at- 
.mospheric phenomena of the torrid zone are mild in 
their character, and where the winds, the tempera- 
ture, and the current, are subject to little irregularity 
throughout the year. But though possessing these ad- 
vantages, this ocean is one of the most solitary in the 
world, at least so far as respects the visibleness of its 
inhabitants. The voyager will traverse it for days in 





succession without seeing any animated beings what- 
ever; and when such do appear, it is generally under 
the form of the shy and snow- white tropic-bird, soaring 
far above the vanes of the mast-head, and often re- 
maining poised in the air like a small fragment of 
cloud ; or of the great black peterel, which wheels 
continually round the ship, withont ever approaching 
within several hundred yards of her; or of the flying 
fish, which shoots across the waves and quickly disap- 
pears ; or of the whale, evolving its dark coloured back 
upon the surface of the water like a crescent, and in a 
few moments withdrawing itself from the view. 

“ But if the Indian ocean generally wants animation 
during the day, it often presents a scene of redeeming 
splendor at night; for no where is that beautiful phe- 
nomenon, the phosphorescence of the sea, to be ob- 
served in such brilliancy, or under so great a variety 
of forms. When the wind blows fresh, the waves 
are crossed with long serpentine wreaths of fire, and 
the ship, surrounded with concentric luminous zones, 
seems to be forcing her way through a burning flood. 
Sometimes starry lights and comet shaped vodies gleam 
in her track, and sometimes a sudden and continuous 
blaze illuminates a considerable portion of the sea 
around her, and the eye is never weary of watching 
the changeful glories of this nocturnal exhibition, 
which is observable in a partial degree in the calmest 
weather; for then every fish that happens to be swim- 
ming within a few yards of the surface of the water, is 
surrounded by a luminousness which distinctly marks 
its course, and even indicates its size and form. 

“The phosphorescence of the ocean is a subject 
which has long engaged the attention of naturalists, 
and various causes have been assigned in explanation 
of it. Some insist that it depends upon electricity ; 
while others ascribe it to the diffusion of cnimalcule 
capable of emitting light. The first theory appears 
quite untenable ; and the second may be considered to 
be so likewise, except when it is applied to those in- 
stances of frequent oceurrence and above described, in 
which the sea presents a variety of starry and defined 
luminous forms. These are evidently produced by 
zoophytes, holothurie, and meduse ; but that general 
phosphorescence of the waters of the ocean, which 
exists in a greater or less degree at all times and in all 
latitudes, and which wears the appearance of innume- 
rable sparkling points, has been satisfactorily proved 
by Bory St. Vincent to arise from the vast quantity of 
putrefied animal substances which are diffused through- 
out the body of the ocean, and which emit a phospho- 
rescence when agitated either by the breaking of the 
waves, or by the passing of the ship. The phosphore- 
scence is always greatest in the neighbourhood of the 
equator; because animal decomposition goes on faster 
there than in temperate or cold regions: but it is im- 
possible to doubt that it goes on every where, and that 
it is capable of producing the effects in question; while, 
on the other hand, the existence of phosphorescent ani- 
malcule has in most instances been assumed without 
any evidence—for sea water in a high state of lumi- 
nousness, it is well known, is often found to be abso- 
lutely destitute of any inhabitants of the kind.” 


OO 
MENTAL AND CORPOREAL SYMPATHY. 


I remember an ingenious physician who told me, in 
the fanatic times he found most of his patients so dis- 
turbed by troubles of conscience, that he was forced to 
play the divine with them before he could begin the 
physician ; whose greatest skill, perhaps, often lies in 
the infusing of hopes, and inducing some composure 
and tranquillity of mind, before they enter upon the 
other operations of their art: and this ought to be the 
first endeavour of the patient too; without which all 
other medicines may lose their virtue —Sir W. Temple. 
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HYPOLITE CLAIRON, &e. 








Original. 
HYPOLITE CLAIRON, 
THE CELEBRATED FRENCH ACTRESS. 


MapemorseLte Carron was the daughter of a 
tradesman of Paris, and was intended by her mother 
to procure her livelihood by the labour of her hands; 
but one day, while yet a child, seeing from the window 
of the room in which she was confined to work, Ma- 
dame Dangeville, a favourite actress at that time, take 
a lesson in dancing, she tried to imitate her looks, 
attitudes, and steps; which she did so exactly, that 
from this time she might be said to herself, ed anche 
is son attrice. Some time afterwards, a female friend 
of her mother took her to the play, when the Earl of 
Essex, and les Folies Amoureuses (by Reynard) were 
performed. She went home with her head so occupied 
by what she had seen and heard, that, during supper 
she did not utter a single word. Her mother, probably 
expecting some amusement from her minute account 
of what she had seen, peevishly sent her out of the 
room saying, “ Get along, you stupid thing!” But what 
was the surprise of the family, the next morning at 
breakfast, to find that this stupid thing remembered 
the whole part of queen Elizabeth, and two-thirds of 
the entertainment, changing her tone of voice in se- 
veral parts, according to the humour and situation of 
the characters; and imitating the actors so exactly, 
that her audience seemed to see and hear them in the 
playhouse. From this time she met with no opposition 
from her family, respecting her inclination for the 
stage. Her first appearance when only twelve years 
old, was at the Italian theatre, where the Opera Co- 
mique had its rise. After this she acted at Rouen 
where she remained three years. Returning to Paris, 
she was engaged for six months at the Serious Opera, 
and at last, when she was sixteen years old, she ap- 
peared at the principal national theatre, La Comedie 
Francoise. Her success was very great! It seems 
that she was not dazzled at this success, for she im- 
mediately set about analyzing the qualities that had 
entitled her to the applause she received. With her, 
acting was a constant study—she considered it neces- 
sary to devote her life to perfecting herself in the pro- 
fession she had chosen. Dancing she esteemed neces- 
sary for the carriage of her person—drawing, for the 
study of attitudes—singing, for the modulation of her 
voice—grammar, to ascertain the import, pronunciation, 
and expression of words; versification, to do justice to 
the metrical art; geography, mythology, and above all, 
history, to acquire a knowledge of the religion, cus- 
toms, and manners of the personages of different periods 
and nations brought on the stage. 

This lady did not confine her studies to the mechani- 
cal parts of her profession : she tried to investigate the 
great and leading passions of the human heart, in order 
to analyze and seize their several shades; and it was 
by such studies, as she informs us, that she enabled 
herself to discriminate “irony from disdain, disdain 
from contempt, warmth of temper from violent passion, 
impatience from wrath, fear from fright, and fright 
from terror. I was born,” she says, “strong and cou- 
rageous; application gave me pleasure ; but it is only 
in braving difficulties, pain, and death, that I have 
been able to complete the twenty years imposed on an 
actress.* Let the reader only figure to himself the 
indispensable necessity of being constantly filled with 
the most afflicting and terrible ideas; and I may ven- 
ture to assert that more than human strength is neces- 
sary to support the life of a Tragedian longer than ten 
years!” By thus studying the great sufferings of the 
soul, in order the better to feel and express them, or 





* The comedians of the French theatre were entitled 
to a pension for life, after twenty years’ service. 
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rather, as she says, totally to abandon h . 
tortures, and give them Se whole parvo. Ih 
quired the melancholy advantage of rendering heat 
the most miserable being on earth. Garrick 

sied in the year 1752, when he paid his first visit 
Paris, (though Mademoiselle Dumesnil was then . 
reigning favourite of the French theatre) that Claim 
would excel all her competitors. 

When he again visited Paris in 1765, several per 
sons of the first distinction, of both sexes, English and 
French, met by appointment at the hotel de —, 
and Mrs. Garrick, and Mademoiselle Clairon were of 
the party. The conversation turned for some time om 
the belles lettres, in which the merits of various authon 
were discussed with equal judgment and candoy 
Many critical observations were made on the action 
and eloquence of the French and English theatres: 
and at the request of this brilliant circle—La Claire 
and Garrick consented to exhibit various specimens of 
their theatrical talents, which produced great enter. 
tainment. This friendly contest lasted for a considep. 
able time, with great animation on both sides; the 
company loudly declared their approbation, in the 
strongest terms, of the two exhibitions. 

It was remarked, that the French gave the prefer. 
ence to Mr. Garrick, and that the English adjudged 
the victory to Mademoiselle Clairon ; but as the greater 
part of the former were but little acquainted with the 
English language, Mr. Garrick was induced to relate 
a certain fact, and afterwards exhibit it by action, 
which happened in one of the provinces of France at 
‘the time he was there, and of which he had been an 
eye-witness. 

A father, he said, was fondling his child at an open 
window, from whence they looked into the street; by 
one unlucky effort, the child sprang from his father’s 
arms, fell upon the ground, and died on the spot; what 
followed, he said, was a language which every body 
understood, for it was the language of nature: he im- 
mediately threw himself into the attitude in which the 
father appeared at the time the child leaped from his 
arms. 

The influence which the representation of the 
father’s agony produced on the company, exhibited by 
this darling son of nature, in the silent, but expressive 
language of unutterable sorrow, is easier to be ima- 
gined than expressed; let it suffice to say, that the 
greatest astonishment was succeeded by abundant 
tears. 

As soon as the company had recovered froma their 
agitation, Mademoiselle Clairon caught Mr. Garrick in 
her arms and kissed him, and turning to Mrs. Garrick 
who was present, apologised for her conduct by saying 
it was an involuntary mark of her applause. 

Mr. Garrick, when he found on this his return to 
Paris, that Mademoiselle Clairon had, in the opinion 
of the public, fulfilled the prediction already stated, he 
published a print, from the drawing of Grauelot, called 
“ La Prophetie Accompli.” 


—_—_—@~——. 


TuErE is something in those bitter feelings which 
are the offspring of disappointed love, something im 
the intolerable anguish of well-founded jealousy, that 
when the first shoek is over, often hardens, and per 
haps elevates the character. The sterner powers that 
we arouse within us to combat a passion that can no 
longer be worthily indulged, are never afterwards 
wholly allayed. Like the allies which a nation sum- 
mons to its bosom to defend it from its foes, they 
expel the enemy only to find a settlement for them- 
selves. The mind of every man who conquers an 
unfortunate attachment becomes stronger than before ; 
it may be for evil, it may be for good, but the capaci- 
ties for either are more vigorous and collected 
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PORTRAIT OF ARTHUR ST. JOHN. 





PORTRAIT OF ARTHUR §T. JOHN 


« Heus, Rogero! fer cavallos, 


Eja! nunc eamus! 
Jam repetit domum, 


Matris et oscula 


Suaviter repetamus.”—Dule Domum. 


None but an English school-boy can form an idea 
of the ecstatic feelings which attend “ breaking-up.’ 
The opinion that our school-days are the happiest of 
our existence is true in nothing but this. The delight 
which we experience at going home is, perhaps, 
almost the keenest that we feel at any period of our 
lives: and, probably, it is so from the very fact that 
those days are so little happy at other times. Who 
is there among us whose heart does not beat at the 
remembrance of the almost delirious joy in which he 
used to be plunged during “the last week?” and, 
at last, when the very morning itself arrives, and he 
jumps into the chaise, hired weeks before, to insure 
it—oh ! it would be almost worth while (and it would 
be a heavy price) to put oneself to school again for 
a half-year, in order to taste the enjoyment of that 

r! 
vie what joyful energy used a whole choir of 
young voices to shout out the beloved chorus of the 
Home Song, a verse from which I have selected as an 
epigraph to this chapter, Domum, domum, dulce dulce 
domum! Yes, sweet ard beloved, indeed, is home 
then! Time has not chilled us, the world has not 
corrupted us; as the young bird returns to its nest, so 
do we to our parents’ arms and dwelling. And with 
what undoubting faith did we receive the tradition of 
how that song was written, and of its author's fate! 
The story ran, that a boy—a Wykehamist it was said 
—was, for his idleness and ill-conduct, left at school 
during the holidays; he pleaded hard to be forgiven, 
but his friends were inexorable. _ Accordingly, as soon 
as the last chaise-full of his companions had driven off, 
he retired to his solitary chamber, wrote the song, of 
which the above is part,* and died at the end of a few 
days, of a broken heart. It may seem childish to 
record such a legend at this time of day, but the feel- 
ings which are allied to it are too vivid not to sway 
the heart strongly even now. 

It is certain, at least, that the two young gentlemen, 
whose return from school has suggested the foregoing 
reflections, would have thought them childish enough. 
They were Eton boys, near the top of the school, be- 
tween seventeen and eighteen years old, and, of course, 
far too manly not to hold in scorn all the more juvenile 
associations from which such thoughts spring. Still, 
delighted they were. Youth, health, high spirits, 
ardent anticipations—what needed they more? Joyous, 
indeed, was their conversation, and short seemed the 
way, as they rattled along as rapidly as damns, pro- 
mises, and double-pay could urge the post-boy. 

“Get on, my lad, get on, we shall be late,” exclaim- 
ed one of the travellers, letting down the frent window 
of the chaise; “ I want you,” he added, turning to his 
companion, “ to see the view from the top of the hill, 
and it will be dark if this fellow does not get on faster. 
See, yonder are the out-lying woods of Mabledon ; but 
it is three quarters of a mile from there to the Park- 
gate.” ‘ 

They reached it at last: the porter’s wife at the 
lodge beamed with smiles as she flung the gates wide, 
and exclaifned, “God bless you, my lord—you are 


—_ 


' * It is in Latin rhyming verse, and consists of seve- 
ral stanzas. 





welcome home,” as the chaise whirled through— 
“ Now, St. John,” he exclaimed; “look out on this 
side ; there is the river, and yonder is the obelisk ; and 
you can just catch a glimpse of the clock-house over 
the stables, in the angle of the valley—the weather- 
cock is glittering in the sun. This view from the 
London lodge we reckon our crack prospect, I can tell 
you. 

And well they might: it was a view such as is to 
be found only in England ; and there only in the seat 
of an ancient and wealthy family. The scene con- 
sisted of two boldly swelling hills, along one of which 
they were now passing, clothed with the most luxu- 
riant woods, whose tufted tops were glowing under 
the splendour of a July sun-set. The trees, advancing 
more on some points than on others upon the brow of 
the hills, gave beautiful variety to the ground, by thus 
affording vistas into the thick of the woods, and by the 
picturesque effect of the dotted clumps and single 
trees, which formed their termination. Between these 
hills stretched a broad and beautiful valley, with a 
fine stream running throughout its whole length. At 
the farther extremity appeared a bridge, néar the op- 
posite side of which some of the chimneys of the house 
were visible. “It is beautiful, indeed,” exclaimed St. 
John, “ most beautiful—most magnificent!” and he 
continued to gaze with increasing admiration and 
delight, as Lord Mabledon pointed out to him feature 
after feature of the prospect as they advanced. 

At length, as the chaise proceeded along the brow 
of the hill, and, subsequently, began to wind down it, 
the house appeared in full view. It was of white 
stone, and of the Ionic order of architecture, simple, 
grand, and of vast extent; such, evidently, as could be 
occupied only by a man of princely fortune. St. John 
gazed in silence: the image of his own humble home 
rose upon his mind, and the contrast was too forcible 
to be pleasing. 

“ See,” Lord Mabledon cried, “ they have perceived 
our coming, and are on the. steps to receive us—but 
where can my sister be, that she is not there ?—she 
used always to be the first to welcome me? Ah! here 
she is, I declare,” he exclaimed, as, at a turn in the 
road, they beheld a female figure, on a white pony, 
coming at three-paris speed to meet them. She ap- 
proached ;—nothing could have formed a more charm- 
ing object for a painter than that on which St. John 
now looked. The pony, milk-white, and with its long, 
silken mane and tail floating on the wind, was, to 
ordinary horses, what an Italian greyhound is to the 
rest of his species. But St. John saw not the horse— 
the rider riveted his looks and thoughts. It was a 
girl about sixteen; tall, and slenderly formed, but 
already with that beautiful outline of form, which is 
always accompanied by grace, and which gives the 
promise of full development at maturity. Her hair, 
brilliant and profuse, was blown by the wind in 
dishevelled luxuriance about her cheeks, glowing at 
once with the effects of exercise and of emotion. Her 
large full eyes flashed through their long lashes with 
the animation of joy ; and as, stretching out her hands 
with delight towards her brother, a smile of affection 
irradiated her whole countenance, St. John thought 
he never beheld a being so lovely. She was not en- 
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cumbered by a habit: she seemed to have started upon 
horseback to meet her brother: a velvet foraging cap 
was flung lightly upon her head, giving her streaming 
hair to view, and her ordinary gown betrayed a foot 
like Cinderella’s in the fairy stirrup. 

“ Dear, dear George!” she exclaimed, as she rode 
up to the chaise ; “ welcome home a thousand times! 
how delighted I am! And you're looking so well! 
We did not expect you for this hour, or I intended to 
have met you at the gate!” Lord Mabledon greeted 
his sister with equal fondness; and it was only after 
a dialogue of some duration that he turned to his 
friend, saying, “ But I forgot—Arthur, I must present 
you to my sister. Emily, this is my friend, Mr. St. 
John; Mr. St. John,” he added, with mock formality, 
“ this is Lady Emily Lorraine.” Lady Emily smiled, 
and bowed, and, looking at the disorder of her dress, 
blushed a little, saying, “I will canter on and put 
Titania up; you will find them all in the hall, waiting 
for you ;” and, giving the rein to her little mettlesome 
steed, off she sprang as‘rapidly as she had come. 

A few minutes more, and they drove up to the great 
entrance. Lord and Lady Missenden were in the 
porch, and Mabledon was eagerly embraced by each. 
Their son was evidently an object of equal pride and 
affection. As soon as the first greetings were over, he 
hastened to present his friend, and as the friend of 
such a son was he received. Lord Missenden was a 
man somewhat under fifty; tall, handsome, and of 
peculiarly gentleman-like aspect. His countenance 
was usually thought to wear an expression of coldness, 
but at this moment it was lighted up by all the warm- 
est and strongest feelings of his nature. His Countess 
was little turned of forty, with more than the remains 
of great beauty, and possessing those manners, the 
perfection of which is perhaps to be found in no other 
person than an Englishwoman of condition, who is no 
longer in her youth. Their polish, grace, and fascina- 
tion may exist at any age; but their full ease can 
scarcely be possessed until the consciousness which 
must ever attach to “a beauty,” has in a great measure 
passed away. 

In a few moments, Lady Emily again joined them, 
and they proceeded together to the drawing-room. It 
was full of company, a large party being then at 
Mabledon; and to most of them Lord Missenden pre- 
sented his son and his son’s friend. To this last every 
thing was new and dazzling. The splendid room, 
opening en suite to the library and music-room, crowd- 
ed and glittering with all the varied and brilliant 
luxuries of modern furniture; the exotics which shed 
their perfume through the windows opening to the 
ground ; the lovely home-view which was seen through 
them, beautiful as that at the entrance of the park had 
been noble; the grand scale on which every thing 
around him seemed modelled ; all served to strike St. 
John at once with admiration and even surprise. His 
home was widely different. A small parsonage, with 
a parlour on each side of a narrow hall—modestly 
furnished ; such was the dwelling in which he had 
been born, and in which his holidays had hitherto been 
spent. His father, who was, as I have said, a clergy- 
man with a moderate living, seeing the promise of 
strong talents in this his only child, had sent him early 
to Eton, with a view to the advantages of the “ con- 
nexions” that might be formed there, and with especial 
injunctions to the boy to neglect no opportunity of 
making them. The father had calculated correctly as 
to his son's talents; his advancement was rapid, and 
his distinction great; but he had utterly mistaken his 
fine independent spirit, when he had tried to instil 
into his young mind the mean maxims of a tuft-hunter. 
Arthur St. John was a noble, open, and generous boy, 
whose very last idea was the worldly advantage which 
such or such a liaison might prove to him eventually ; 
and holidays after holidays, when his father asked him, 


tae, 
in Eton phrase, “ Who is your chief con 

had the mortification to * se the stcbslon — 
Jackson, Thompson, or Jones, in answer. q 
length chance effected what would never have ben 
accomplished by design. The circumstance of two 
three boys leaving school at the same time, . 
young St. John next to Lord Mabledon, the eldest 

of the Earl of Missenden, a nobleman of inal 
wealth, and great political influence. The two 
became inseparable ; in all schemes, whether of 

or pleasure, they were united. Lord Mabledon, With. 
out having the striking talents of his friend, Was suff. 
ciently quick and clever to appreciate, and go 
with him; and so total, at the same time, was the 
absence of all rivalry, that his gratification at the 
distinctions which St. John’s talents gained him, was 
scarcely inferior to that of Arthur himself. Content, 
as the school-phrase goes, “to do his own,” Lon 
Mabledon aimed at no more; and, Consequently, his 
anxiety for his friend’s success was unmingled with 
any feeling of personal emulation or jealousy. 

The boys rose together; and their friendship cont, 
nued unbroken. Each constantly spoke of the other 
at his home; and, at length, the proposal of Log 
Mabledon to bring his friend home with him the nex 
summer was readily acceded to by both fathers; by 
the one merely to gratify his beloved son—by the 
other with the view to his son’s advancement. 

As Arthur stood, nearly unnoticed, in the magnif- 
cent drawing-room at Mabledon, gazing upon the 
brilliant scene which still dazzled his eyes, even when 
his mind had recovered from that sensation—the 
contrast of the little parlour at his father’s parsonage, 
with its plain paper, and mohair chairs, and oft 
fashioned window-seats, rose, with a somewhat painful 
vividness, before his fancy’s eye. But his good'fed 
ings soon drove this idea from his mind : “ Of all thing 
in the world,” he thought to himself, “ the last allow 
able to me is to cherish feelings of envy towanis 
Mabledon. Generous, open-hearted, noble fellow that 
he is, I can feel nothing towards him but friendship 
and esteem! He is the best friend I ever had in the 
world ; and long, long may we remain so.” 

“There are music and cards, Mr. St. John,” said 
Lady Missenden, coming up to him; “ but I conclude 
you will be of the party in the music-room. Mis 
Brabazon is a most celebrated singer; and I will vee 
ture to say you never heard a finer finger on the 
piano.” 

“I dare say not,” thought St. John, as he followed 
his noble hostess to the music-room. 

There sat, at the instrument, a tall, bold-looking gil 
of four or five-and-twenty, who, after vast tumbling 
over of music-books, and shifting of thé lights, ad 
divers other of the minauderies usually Het off by di 
tinguished lady-performers, at last fixed on a bravum 
from an opera then in vogue, and began to play the 
symphony in certainly a very masterly way. She 
then sang—correctly, brilliantly, powerfully—but the 
performance gave St. John. no pleasure—it was all 
head-work, the feelings had no share in it. 

“ How divinely Miss Brabazon sings!” exclaimed 
aloud, at the end of the piece, a powdered, formal old 
man, rising from sofa on which he had been asleep 
during its course; “don't you think so, sir!” But 
without waiting for St. John’s answer, he continued, 
“She was under Tramezzani for two years, and be 
said he never had a pupil of such excellence. Lad 
Mabledon,” he added, bustling up to him, “do pe 
suade Lady Emily to sing one of her charming litle 
French songs; pray do, Lady Emily, let me entrest 
yon ;” and, when he had fairly seated her at the 
he went back to his sofa and his sleep. ~ 

Lady Emily sat down smiling and 
young ladies still can do before they are 
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iain 
in fashion) di ed an arm which St. John thought 
the whitest oy Pa finely turned he had ever beheld; 
and though his-experience was only that of a stripling 
under eighteen, he was not far wrong in his judgment. 
Lady Emily burst at once into her song, which was 
one of those of delicate archness and malice which no 
language but F rench can express, and to which the 
music (it is the point beyond which French music 
should never attempt to go) is at once so beautiful and 
iate. St.John almost started as she began: 
her voice was a round, rich, contr’alto—and, though 
he did not know it by its technical name, yet he felt 
that it was not the voice he had expected from one so 
ng and apparently so delicate. But his delight 
equalled his surprise : she seemed to revel in the gay, 
yet wild, notes with which the burden was brought 
yound again at the conclusion of every verse—and 
each time there was some new out-break of beauty, 
gome new combination of sweet sounds. 

Oh! how delightful is it to gaze on an object such 
as this!—a young creature, beautiful as the day, 
beaming with youth and gushing spirits, and the con- 
sciousness of exciting and deserving admiration—her 
eye flashing—her voice quivering—as a smile, bright 
as the first rush of sun-light over the sea, seems almost 
struggling with the music for possession of the exqui- 
site lips! Oh! at such a moment we forget that so 
bright a being can be born for aught save happiness, 
and love, and joy—still more, that the very excess of 
her fascination is but too probably in exact proportion 
with her future sorrows! 

St. John thought not thus. He gazed, he listened 
—both yielded him delight unspeakable—but he was 
contented to feel it, he did not analyze it. At his age, 
indeed, we enjoy happiness; we do not pause to dis- 
sect and demonstrate it. When we do that, our hearts 
we already beyond the power of experiencing its full 
ad unsophisticated joys. In the prodigality arising 
fom plenty, in youth, we fill the cup of ecstasy to the 
brim, and empty it at a breath. Afterwards, it is 
scantily filled, and we pause to savourer every drop. 

“ Again !—again !—pray, again!’ exclaimed half-a- 
dozen voices at once. “Encore!—I beseech you, 
lady Emily, encore!” said Mr. Evans, the powdered, 
formal gentleman, awaking from his sleep. St. John 
did not speak ; but he fixed a look of mingled admira- 
tion and entreaty, which nothing but a warm and 
passionate heart could give to the face—and beneath 
which Lady Emily’s eyes quailed, as she blushed 
deeply—and, after a pause to collect herself, began 
her song again. 

It was long before Arthur St. John could close his 
eyes in sleep that night. The emotions of the day, so 
many and so various, had excited him far beyond the 
pitch to which rest will come. Above all, the strongest 
passion of human nature had that day dawned in one 
of the most passionate hearts which the hand of that 
nature had ever formed. Arthur St. John, for the first 
time, had felt love. 


“Thus lived our youth, with conversation, books, 
And Lady Emma’s soul-subduing looks ; 
Lost in delight.” 


Lady Emily had had great curiosity to see Arthur 
St John. Her brother had been in the habit of 
speaking of him constantly as his dearest friend ; and 
the knew from the same source that his reputation for 
talents was pre-eminent among those whose occupation 
it was to judge of talents. The arrival of a person, 
whose coming had been prefaced by circumstances 
mach as could not be an indifferent event to a 
Young lady of sixteen, whose feelings and ideas had 
tet as yet been fashion-bitten and made worldly by 
joining in that most heartless, selfish, cold, mercenary, 
intercourse, called, emphatically, Society. If her 





passions were not as yet deep and powerful, her feel- 
ings, at least, were quick and sensitive. The romance 
natural to her age lay piled within her heart, ready to 
take fire at the first touch. 

But St. John felt far more strongly still, and saw and 
guessed nothing of all this. Fielding has somewhere 
said, in substance, that it is seldom that a very young, 
and consequently inexperienced, man expects to meet 
with villany in the world ; for how should he know of 
it, unless he be a villain himself, and thus be prompted 
by suggestions from within? And, how, therefore, 
should St. John be able to guess the paler affection 
which existed in Lady Emily, while he burned with 
a passion, fated to give its colour to his whole lif. 

If a party in a country-house be deserving of the 
praises 1 have showered upon it in the opening of this 
paper, it is certain that it possesses at least one advan- 
tage in an incomparable degree—viz. the ease and 
rapidity with which we become acquainted with those 
with whom we sympathise. In Londun, three years 
will not make two persons of opposite sexes so well 
known to each other as three weeks will do in the 
country. Three weeks!—why, in that space there 
may be condensed the whole history and fate of a 
human heart ; opening, crisis, and catastrophe ! 

And so it was with poor Arihur. Lady Emily’s 
attachment to her brother was great; and, while he 
was at home, she was constantly in his company. She 
rode with him in the morning; she got into the same 
little coterie at night; and in all this St. John mingled. 
He admired her exceeding beauty; he was fascinated 
by the grace, animation, and even archness of her 
manners: he was touched by the sentiment which 
was constantly upspringing in every word she spoke. 
Above all, he was dazzled and made drunk by her 
very manifest admiration of him. Nothing, indeed, 
adds more strongly to the fascination of a young and 
charming girl than the circumstance of those fascina- 
tions having the assistance of her evidently appreciat- 
ing our sweet self, according to the modest estimate 
which we ourselves are apt to form of that person. 

And thus did Lady Emily look on St. John. Stie 
hung upon all he said, and gazed upon his face as she 
spoke; she appealed constantly to his opinion; and 
exclaimed, “Oh! how beautiful!’ when he once re- 
peated to her a couple of stanzas of his composition. 
She would sing his favourite airs; and showed defe- 
rence to his taste and judgment in every thing. Was 
it possible to resist this? Wanderings in magnificent 
woods, in the most beautiful summer evenings that 
ever came out of the heavens, (at least, they seemed 
80,) with sunsets, and moons, and poetry, and fancy, 
and feeling, and the most accommodating tiers in the 
world, in the shape of a careless, boyish brother, who 
“thought no harm,” and saw and heard nothing that 
was not on the surface, and thus gave the danger of a 
tete-a-tete, without its consciousness: in such circum- 
stances as these, what could St. John do, but fall in 
love? He did: and that with all the headlong powers 
of a passionate heart, and, alas! with all the fixed in- 
tensity of a firm one :— 


“ What say’st thou wise one? ‘That all-powerful love, 
Can Fortune’s strong impediments remove ; 

Nor is it strange, that worth should wed to worth— 
The pride of Genius with the pride of Birth.’” 


I do not say that soaring visions like these were 
thus accurately defined in St. John’s mind; but that 
certain vague images of an elegant and picturesqu 
parsonage, with honeysuckle growing into the windows, 
and a green lawn stretching down to a trout-stream, 
with a couple of children playing on it, and Lady 
Emily sitting under the trellis-work, smiling as she 
watched them—that some such picture as this did 
occasionally form itself in St. John’s imagination is 
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most certain. It was foolish, perhaps, but so it is to 
be in love at seventeen, and yet very sensible people 
are so, every day. 

Lady Emily’s feelings, on the other hand, were far 
from being so definite as this. She was thrown into 
the intimate society of a most striking young man— 
her brother's chosen friend ; she felt the brilliancy of 
his talents, and the general superiority of his manner; 
and, above all, she was touched and delighted with 
the manifest power which her attractions had over 
him, and which she continued to éxert more and more, 
as she perceived their daily increasing effects. This 
was not coquetry, properly so called: it was not done 
for the purpose of display or of tyranny—but she felt 
it altogether to be delightful, and she indulged in it, 
without inquiring as to whither it was to lead, or 
what its effect might be upon either St. John or herself. 

Thus days and weeks rolled on. The young men 
were not to return to Eton, but were to commence 
residence at Oxford at the end of the long vacation. 
Thus they were to pass the three months from Elec- 
tion to the beginning of Michaelmas Term, at Mable- 
don. The proceedings of the young people were little 
observed: they were thought almost children; and if 
Lady Missenden sometimes perceived symptoms of 
admiration for her daughter in Arthur St. John, it was 
merely with a smile, and without an idea of danger 
for either party. 

But danger there was, and that deep and imminent. 
One evening, in the beginning of September, Lady 
Emily had strolled with her brother and St. John as 
far as the London lodge, of which I have already 
spoken. The air was of that rich, balmy temperature, 
which the close of day, in a fine autumn, so often 
possesses ; and a glorious harvest-moon shed her lux- 
urious and luxuriant light upon the scene. When they 
reached the gate, Lord Mabledon recollected that he 
had some directions to give to one of the game-keepers, 
whose lodge was about a mile farther on, along the 
skirt of the park ; and, thinking that it would be too 
far for his sister to walk, he desired St. John to take 
tier home. 

Alas! what a dangerous position is this! ‘Two per- 
sons, young, beautiful, full of poetry and romance, and 
whom the constant intercourse of a considerable period 
had been drawing nearer and nearer to each other, 
were thus placed alone in a scene, to the loveliness 
of which nature and art had both contributed their 
utmost—it was evening—there was a deep, soft still 
ness—they were beneath that light 


“ Which ev'ry soft and solemn spirit worships, 
Which lovers love sc well” 





—their arms were linked, and the quickened pulsa- 
tions of the heart of one were felt against the bosom 
of the other—which thrilled at the touch. Ah!—one 
has known such moments—and years of pain were 
well repaid by one of them; one has——but it is no 
use plunging into one’s reminiscences: my present 
business is with St. John and Lady Emily, whom we 
left walking home together from the park-gate. 

They proceeded in silence down the hill; but the 
thoughts of both were busy. Their conversation had 
been more than omnis animated while Lord Ma- 
bledon had been with them, and the revulsion was 
consequently felt the more. It is probable that, at no 
moment of their intercourse, had Lady Emily felt 
more strongly or more tenderly towards St. John. The 
subject on which he had previously been speaking, 
though a general one, he had contrived to turn so as 
to give individual application to his feelings towards 
her: he had spoken warmly and eloquently, ard she 
was touched. He was now silent, but she was well 
aware of what nature that silence was. 

At length he stopped suddenly. The place where 


—__ 
he did eo was in one of the most confined points Of ty 
prospect; it could scarcely be to gaze on that that be 
paused. “ Lady Emily,” said he, in a voice of whieh 
the calmness seemed the effect of preparation, « On thy 
spot I saw you first: it was here that, with your hear 
beaming on your face with love for your brother. 
eyes first beheld you. Gracious heaven! ofall 
change has taken place in my existence since pr 
[ was then careless, free, light-hearted ; now my Whale 
soul is engrossed by an overwhelming, a devou;; 
passion. Lady Emily, I see by your manner that you 
| do not misunderstand me; you know, yOu must hays 
| known for some time, that I adore you!” and the vio 
lence of his emotion made him gasp for breath, 
Emily trembled, but did not speak. St. John Continued: 
“ My love for you has been consuming my soul fr 
weeks ; it has reached that pitch that I could no 
conceal it, and live; say, say that you do not fe 
anger towards me for speaking thus; say that you do 
not hate me.” 

“ Hate you! oh God!” exclaimed Lady Emily; ani, 
suddenly checking herself, she was again silent, 

St. John hung on her words, and paused, expect; 
to hear her continue: “ Speak to me,” at last he said; 
“ will you not speak to me ?” 

“ Mr. St. John,” she answered faintly, “this mog 
not be. You are my brother's friend ; and my”"~she 
paused for a word—“ my—regard for you is great, but 
I must not hear this” — 

“ And why not?” interrupted St. John; « why not, 
unless you despise me ?—why not hear me speak thu, 
unless I am hateful to you? I know that I am Poor ; 
I know that your rank places you infinitely above me; 
I know the country clergyman’s son has no right 
look up to the earl’s daughter; but J love you—I dow 
on you—I feel this, and it annihilates every othe 
consideration. And, oh! if you have even the slightest 
atom of that regard for me, which I have sometime 
dared to hope (and the joy of the idea has driven m 
almost wild) you surely must compassionate the state 
of feeling which has driven me to this disclosure.” 

“TI cannot be insensible,” said Lady Emily, “ to the 
value of such feelings from one like you; I canngt 
but feel pride of the highest kind at having excited 
them, for I believe you. I am very young, Mr. & 
John, and I know you are too generous to deceive e 
trifle with me”— 

“ By heaven!” exclaimed St. John——but I shall 
not detail the protestations of a lover in answer toa 
speech like this: he was any thing rather thane 
hackneyed one; and yet his expressions were, I will 
answer for it, exactly what a Richelieu or a Valmont 
would have used upon a similar occasion. Natur 
teaches: these artists of lovers only imitate what they 
recollect once to have felt. 

Suffice it, that before they reached home that night, 
Lady Emily and St. John had sworn to each othe 
unlimited and eternal love; and the first burning kis 
of passion had been impressed upon her beautiful lip: 

I shall not dwell on the period which passed be 
tween the scene I have just described, and that fixed 
for the young men to go to Oxford. The disclosure of 
their passion went no further than to each other. It 
has been said, find most truly, by a great master of 
human nature*, that “Quand on est d’accord Tun et 
l'autre, on sait tromper tous les yeux: une passioa 
naissante et combattue éclate ; un amour satisfait sait 
se cacher.” The word satisfait, as used here, came 
with it, it is true, a far more extended meaning thaa 
can be applicable in the present case; but still its 
applicable; for, in the innocence of their youth, theit 
passion was satisfied by the very fact of its confemed 
existence, and by the almost unlimited intercoum 
which it was in their power to command. To Lal 


* Voltaire. 
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Missenden, the idea of his daughter's forming an at- 
tachment to a person of St. John’s rank in life never 

; nay, he had not ceased to consider her a 
child, and the subject was altogether foreign from his 
habits of thinking. Lady Missenden, besides also con- 
tinuing to regard her daughter almost as a child—a 
mistake into which handsome mothers will frequently 
fall—never dreamed of such a thing as a serious at- 
tachment springing up between a school-boy and a 
girl of sixteen. She might. perhaps, sometimes fancy 
there was a childish flirtation arising merely from the 
juxta-position of the parties ; but this amused her, 
without exciting any stronger feeling. 

Lord Mabledon, from his more constantly being in 
the company of his sister and his friend, was not quite 
so blind. He saw that they were becoming attached 
toeach other; but, as his own feelings on such sub- 
jects were much more those of an Eton boy, than such 
as many lords of eighteen feel now-a-days, he never 
thought of its acquiring sufficient importance for him 
to interfere. He was exceedingly fond of both: he 
was delighted in their society, and he was glad to see 
they were fond of that of each other. The whole 
business had no graver character in his eyes. 

At length Michaelmas term called St. John to Ox- 
ford, and the lovers parted. He left Mabledon with 
an additional pang to those naturally occasioned by 
his first separation from the first object of his love: 
for, in despite of all his entreaties, Lady Emily refused 
to write to him. By some strange contradiction of 
principle, though they had for above a month, carried 
on the intercourse of a clandestine attachment, yet she 
could not be persuaded to consent to a clandestine 
correspondence. Whether it was the actual tangibility 
of communication by letter, or the extreme difficulty 
which would attend the establishment of such a cor- 
rspondence, or both; certain it is, that St. John could 
obtain nothing more from Lady Emily than the per- 
mission of adding now and then a few words at the 
ed of her brother's letters, and of having sometimes 
a message addressed to him in her own. How different 
this was from a direct correspondence, I leave it to 
those few people in the world to judge, who have ever 
written or received such letters themselves. 

Two years passed away, and St. John and Lady 
Emily had not met in the interval. Lord Missenden 
had gone abroad with his family, which had occasioned 
this separation. But, in the midst of change of scene, 
and severe study, and active exertion, the image of 
Emily Lorraine was still constantly present to Arthur 
St. John. It was the spur which goaded him to 
struggle for distinction ; 1t was the sweetest part of his 
triumph when he obtained it. His disposition was 
keen and warm, but it was also firm and intense; his 
passion had been formed under the operation of the 
former qualities, it was retained and cherished under 
that of the latter. He had set all his heart upon one 
cast; the hazard of that die involved the extremes of 
happiness or anguish. 

Lord Mabledon had left college and gone into the 
army, and was at this time abroad with his regiment ; 
80 that the interruption of St. John’s intercourse with 
Lady Emily was total. 

At length, Lord Missenden’s family returned to 
England. It was the month of April, and they fixed 
themselves in their house in town, in order that Lady 
Emily might “ come out.” She did so: and was soon 
in the full whirl of that monstrous compound of selfish- 
ness, wickedness, frivolity, and folly, a London season. 

It was in the middle of June that St. John was able 
to get away from college, and, hastening to London, 
the first thing he did was to hurry to Grosvenor square. 

“Is Lord Missenden at home?” he said to the 
powdered, fat, grumpy personage, who emerged from 
his leathern tub, with all the brutality, at least, if pos- 
sessing none of the other qualities, of Diogenes— 





| 
| 
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“ No,” said Cerberus. 

“Is Lady Missenden ?” 

« No.” 

“Is Lady Emily !”"—he was in the act, although not 
strictly according to etiquette, of asking, when he 
caught a glimpse of her bounding across the hall, and 
up the stairs. It was but a glimpse: but it sufficed to 
throw the blood into his face, and back again to his 
heart with a rapidity that took away his breath. He 
was going to enter, without waiting for an answer to 
his last question, when the porter again reverberated 
his emphatic “ No!” and, sorely against his inclination, 
St. John was obliged to retire in despair. 

Three days afterwards a card came, with due for- 
mality, from Lord and Lady Missenden, to “ request 
the honour of Mr. Arthur St. John’s company at 
dinner,” that day three weeks. Not a word of old 
friendship or recollection; no three-cornered billet 
from Lady Missenden, beginning, “ Dear Arthur,” as 
of yore: all was chilling, stately, and exceedingly 


proper. Arthur could not endure the suspense: he 


| twice, in the interval, called in Grosvenor Square, but 


he never could gain admittance. The torment he 
suffered during those three weeks, I would not, though 
I am a poor man, undergo fur as many thousand 
pounds. Now, he doubted of the endurance of Lady 
Emily’s attachment: “ Surely, surely,” said he, “ she 
might, under such circumstances as these, have broken 
through her resolution not to write, and given me one 
line, if it were ‘really only one, to say, that she was 
unchanged, that she loved me still. But she has been 
half over Europe, she has been “ La belle Anglaise” 
in half-a-dozen capitals: she has forgotten the poor, 
lonely student, who was far away, and who had 
nothing but his imperishable love to offer her.” But 
then again the recollection of all that had passed during 
that dear summer at Mabledon rose upon his mind, 
and he would exclaim, “ No! it is impossible !—that 
creature can never be false!” 

At length the day came. St. John found a large 
party assembled. Lord Missenden received him cor- 
dially, and Lady Missenden with the greatest and most 
friendly kindness. She inquired with interest about 
his progress at Oxford, and communicated her last 
news of Mabledon, end gave him his last letter to read. 
St. John was touched and gratified at this, but his eyes 
were wandering in search of one, a single glance of 
whom was to decide his fate. But she was not present; 
and she entered only just before the servant who came 
to announce dinner. ‘The crowd pressed forward, and 
they did not meet. As soon as they were seated at 
dinner, St. John found that Lady Emily was on the 
same side of the table as himslf, so that it was impos- 
sble for him to see her without making a marked 


| endeavour to do so, which even he felt was, at such 





a party, impossible. His worst forebodings came across 
him. Was this accident, or design? If the latter— 
but he could not endure the thought sufficiently to 
dwell on it. St. John was near the door; and, as the 
ladies passed out, Lady Emily approached him, and, 
holding out her hand, said, “ How do you do, Mr. St. 
John ?—I am happy to see you again.” He fixed his 
eyes full upon her, but her's were cast to the ground, 
the blood had flushed her cheek, and her hand trem- 
bled in his; but it did not return his pressure, and it 
was gloved. 

Oh! how beautiful she then looked !—her form was 
developed—-her noble countenance matured—her 
beauty was dazzling! He had again seen her—he 
had again touched her—his brain almost reeled with 
the excitation of this consciousness. But still he 
played the self-tormentor, and racked his heart with 
all the various fancies which a lover's doubts suggest. 
He could not but feel that, at the moment, and under 
the circumstances in which she addressed him, she 
could not say more than she did ;—but she might have 
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looked at him—she might have shot the glance of an 
instant, to say, “I love you still.” 

St. John determined to have his mind set at rest at 
once, when they joined the ladies; but this was not 
so easy to do as to determine. When he entered the 
drawing-room, Lady Emily was at the piano, surround- 
ed by a bevy of young ladies, all eager to play or to 
sing, and all declining it. Lady Emily seemed to poor 
Arthur to make more of all this foppery d’usage, than 
was at all necessary; in a word, as young lady after 
young lady was asked, and pressed, and entreated, and 
persuaded to do that which she had a perfect mind to 
do from the first, St. John thought he should have been 
driven crazed. But, at last, by dint of watching his 
opportunity, he found it. Lady Emily went with one 
of her companions to look over a book of prints. The 
table on which it lay was a round one, and thus lefi 
some little space between its extremity and the wall. 
And to this Lady Emily was not close, so that without 
any appearance of particularity, Arthur was able to 
come and place himself by her side. He began to | 
converse with her about the prints, which were views | 
of Italy, and of her travels there—overflowing with 
impatience at being thus compelled to talk on indiffer- 
ent subjects, to one with whom his soul burned to 
commune—till, at last, the young lady, whom Arthur 
was inwardly cursing, as Mademoiselle de Trop, was 
suddenly called away by her mother. He seized the 
occasion at once: for before his companion had time 
to move, he said to her, in a voice which betokened 
what an effort had been necessary to force himself to 
calmness, “ Emily !—and is all forgotten ?”’ 

She blushed a burning scarlet—she bit her lip, 
which quivered once or twice, as though she was 
about to speak; at last, she said, “ Mr. St. John, this is 
very indiscreet, very wrong ; I thought the time which 
had elapsed since we met had driven the remembrance 
of our childish days from your mind ; I thought” 

“No, Emily, no; you could not think thus; you 
must have known, you know, that young though we 
were, the passion we felt was not childish. You must 
know that upon that remembrance I lived—that there 
has not been a thought of my mind, nor a pulsation of 
my heart, that from the moment we parted, to this 
hour, has not been wholly and solely devoted to you. 
You know”— 

“Stop, Mr. John,” said Lady Emily, interrupting 
him, “ this is language I must not hear; I had hoped, 








sir, that the follies of our childhood had been forgotten 
—follies which nothing but my extreme youth could | 
excuse, and of which it is scarcely generous of you to | 
remind me. As my brother’s friend, Mr. St. John,” | 
she added, in a milder tone, “I must ever feel regard 
for you—but I must not be thus addressed again.” | 
And she walked away, leaving St. John far too much | 
stunned hy what he had heard to be able to strive to 
detain her. 

And to what purpose should he? She had crushed 
his heart at one blow. From that moment St. John 
has been a miserable man, 

It is scarcely necessary to trace the progression of 
Lady Emily’s feelings. Absence, change of place, 
novelty of all kinds, flattery, and a fickle disposition, 
had, before her return to England, almost entirely 
erased St. John from her mind. And the few months 
she had passed in London had more than served to 
complete it. She had seen the importance of rank, 
wealth, and fashionable station; her feelings, which, 
as regarded St. John, had in truth been the offspring 
only of early romance, acquiring force and an object 
from juxta-position—her feelings had now completely 
frozen down (for it is down,) to her position in society 
—a mere young lady of rank. The real truth is, that 
she was never worthy of the affection of such a man 
as Arthur St. John: it was a mistake on his part from 
the first. 





ee 

The suddenness of his dismissal was fully 
for in a few weeks afterwards, when the 
Post announced Lady Emily’s marriage with a Man 
whose only merits were being a peer, and POsSessey 
of five-and-twenty thousand a-year. 

The effect of the blow on such a mind as St. John’ 
may be easily conceived. He went abroad for some 
time, and it was during his residence in Switze 
that he became known to Sir Edward Meynell. By 
entered into orders, and is a most exemplary cou 
clergyman: but he has never thoroughly recovered 
the effects of the events I have just narrated ; for when 
I first knew him, which was upwards of twenty years 
afterwards, he was still, and 1 am convinced he eyer 
will remain—a melancholy man. 


—_——<_ 
LA FONTAINE. 


La Fontaine was very remarkable for his naivele 
and simplicity of heart, and many traits of his absence 
of mind are on record. It must, indeed, have been 
great, since it carried him to an absolute insensibility 
of external impressions. One day Madame de Bouillon, 
in her way to Versailles, met him in a feverie under 
one of the trees of the Court. On her return in the 
evening she passed him, standing in the same place, 
and in the same attitude, notwithstanding that the 
day had been very cold, and it had rained incessantly. 
So simple, unaffected, and retired were his manner, 
that Madame de Sabliere, who gave him an asylum 
for some time in her house, once exclaimed, on the 
occasion of dismissing all her servants, “I have kept 
only my three animals, my cat, my dog, and my Le 
Fontaine.” His old coat having become very shabby, 
one of his female friends caused a new one to be laid 
by his bedside; which he put on and wore for two 
days, when a friend meeting him in the street, caused 
him great surprise by complimenting him on his 
change of dress. Another time, and the fact is incon 
testible, he carried a party of literary men to dine at 
the house of one of his friends, whose body he had 
followed to the grave only a few cays before. On the 
porter reminding him of the circumstance, “Good 
God !” cried La Fontaine, “1 could not have thought 
it had been so long ago.” Neither noise, nor conver 
sation disturbed the apparent lethargy in which he 
appeared occasionally absorbed in his reveries. It 
was as difficult to restrain him sometimes when on a 
particular subject. One day dining with Moliere and 
Despreaux, he inveighed against the absurdity of 
making performers speak aside what is heard by the 
stage and the whole house. Heated with this idea, 
he would listen to no argument. “It cannot be de 
nied,” exclaimed Despereaux, in a loud key, “ it cannot 
be denied, that La Fontaine is a rogue, a great rogue, 
a villain, a rascal,” &c. multiplying his terms of abuse, 
and increasing the loudness of his voice. Fontaine, 
without paying any regard to the abuse, went on de 
claiming. At last the company’s roar of laughter 
recalled him to himself. “What is this laughter 
about?” said he. “At what?” cried Despereaur, 
“why, at you, to be sure; you have not heard a word 
of the abuse which I have been bawling at your ears, 
yet you are surprised at the folly of supposing a per 
former not to hear what another actor whispers at the 
opposite side of the stage.” One proof more of his 
absence of mind. When he went to present his Fa 
bles to the King, it appeared, after he had delivered 
a very good address, that he had forgotten the book. 


—— 


Tue greatest pleasure of life is love; the greatest 
treasure, contentment; the greatest possession, health; 
the greatest ease is sleep; and the greatest medicine, 
a true friend. 
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: THE LAKE, &c. 





Original. 
THE LAKE. 


«“ She was a phantom of delight, 
When first she gleamed upon my sight, 
A lovely apparition, sent 
To be a moment’s ornament.” — Wordsworth. 
A cLoup around my spirit hung, 
] felt an inward grief, 
And sought deep solitudes among, 
From nature’s charms relief. 
I wandered on among the hills, 
By darksome glens and gushing rills— 
I wandered on through woodland green 
Till I came to a lovely scene— 
A glassy lake before me lay, 
Smiling sweet as heaven's own ray! 
Smiling sweet as the sky above, 
It seemed a token of nature's love! 
Sent to cheer my sorrowing heart 
In its lonely solitude, 
Through which did sudden impulse dart 
A thrilling sense of gratitude. 
A mountain lake! nor wide, nor deep, 
Clear as air, and calm as the sleep 
Of a sweet infant sunk to rest, 
Upon its own dear mother's breast! 
Bright placid lake! a dream thou art 
Of memory, locked within my heart! 
A ray to light, a star to cheer, 
The midnight of the sorrowing past, 
And something more, in vision clear, 
A light upon the future cast! 
Giving me hopes above my fears— 
O! memory, thou hast kindly power, 
The desolate heart, in darkest hour, 
To soften into tears ! 


List’ning with an humble sense 
Of thankfulness, and reverence, 
To a soft, harmonious swell, 
Floating from some hidden dell, 
Through that upland region fair, 
Soft and silent, here and there, 
Wand’ ring through the mountain air! 
Wand'ring by, most musical, 
But ere a moment’s interval, 
Came another, and another, 
Silence was their mother! 
I stood alone in that sweet hour, 
Beneath the blue, eternal sky, 
O’ershadowed by a mighty power, 
Invisible to autward eye, 
And gazing in a dreamy mood 
On rocky cliff and valley green, 
My spirit felt a fellowship, 
With that wild, varied mountain scene! 


No breeze the foliage stirr’d, 
When a low sound I heard, 
Like wand’ring music flow 
In the silence, just below 
The green covert, where I stood, 
Shelter’d by the leafy wood! 
And on turning, I descried, 
What the thicket could not hide, 
Gently winding through the brake 
To the border of the lake, 
With an heav’nly grace endowed—- 
Light’ning up the darksome shade 
In the bosom of the glade, 
Like a rainbow in a cloud! 
A beautiful young maid. 
Blooming in her native grace, 
She seemed the genius of the place; 
Or a spotless wood-nymph fair, 





Wand’ring from Diana’s care, 

Come to gaze upon the spot, 

Or seeking there some sylvan grot— 
Iris bursting from her shrine, 

Shone in radiance less divine! 


On the trees, luxuriant growing, 
With various hues of beauty blent, 

And the placid waters, glowing 
With the glorious firmament— 

Awhile she tim’rous looked around, 

All was silent, deep, profound— 

Ne one saw she—nothing heard, 

Save a solitary bird, 

That from out the leafy brake, 

In the bosom of the lake, 

Dipp’d his light and reckless wing— 
He sang one thrilling strain, 
And hid himself again, 

In the greenwood slumbering! 


Then smiling at her idle fears, 

With countenance as heavenly bland 
As sky, when not a cloud appears, 

In innocence, with gentle hand 
She laid aside her woodland dress, 
Her milk white form of loveliness, 
Disclosing to the wind’s caress! 
That wanton’d with her flowing hair, 
And kiss’d her snowy forehead fair! 


Gently then, as a floating barge, 

She stepped upon the grassy marge, 
And started like some fright’ned elf— 
What had given the maiden fear? 
Nothing ’twas, but her own sweet self 
Mirror’d deep in the water clear! 
Awhile she blushed in sweet suspense, 

Blushed for very innocence! 
Height’ning still her loveliness, 

By a sweet shame-facedness; 
Though that silence seemed to her, 
Sacred as a sepulchre! 


Bathe on, bathe on, O, none can harm, 
(I said,) a soul to whom is given, 
A power to raise—in every charm— 
A power to raise our thoughts to heaven! 


Bathe on, bathe on, Pergusa call 
This little mountain-lake of thine! 
Though Pluto’s arms shall ne’er enthral 
Its chaste, and lovely Proserpine! 


Bathe on, bathe on, still fearing nanght, 
For none shall injure, even in thought— 
Enough for thee, that sure defence, 

The beauty of thine innocence! . 


—————— 


SONNET. 
Come to my soul—to me—be not remiss 
Like Hope, to visit my most great distress ; 
For I will greet thee with a kind caress, 
As true and pure as Love's most holy kiss: 
What are the ills of other worlds, or this, 
Which love may not forgive—may not redress ; 
And surely, on this earth, the power to bless 
Is the great mystery of human bliss. 
Come, then, Affection—shed such influence 
As morning bears upon her dewy wing— 
Beams, such as brighten the dull common sense, 
And tears to weep on ev’ry earthly thing. 
Bring Peace—the holy meed of Innocence, 
And with thee, thine own consolation bring. 
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TOM RAFFLES. 


Tomas, or, a8 he was more familiarly called, ‘Tom 
Raffles, was the only son of a planter in Jamaica. 
When about eight years old, he was sent over to be 
educated in England, having at that time eve-y pros- 
pect of succeed .g to no inconsiderable wealth. The 
depreciation, however, of West Indian property so far 
affected his father’s condition, that on the estate being 
realized at his decease, Tom was left with the com- 
paratively trifling inheritance of six thousand pounds. 
The gentleman to whose care he had been consigned, 
and who was finally saddled with his guardianship, in 
the exercise of his discretion destined him for the 
church, as a calling in which his slender patrimony 
might be most favourably invested ; and in the prose- 
cution of this matter-of-business arrangement, Tom, at 
the proper age, came into residence at the college to 
which I belonged. 

Of all the young men whom I ever met, there was 
none whose occasional company gave me more delight 
than that of Tom Raffles. There was a great differ- 
ence in our years, and a still greater in our habits; 
but there was so much harmless merriment, combined 
with so much honourable feeling in his disposition, 
that I always found an agreeable relaxation in his 
society. ‘Though no wit, he was a wag in his way ; 
but so playful and pleasing withal, that surliness her- 
self vould laugh in her vexation under the feather- 
like touches of his banter. Practical jokes he loved, 
as a country wench loves dancing; but then they 
were so innocently ludicrous, and he blundered in 
their execution so naturally, that even academic au- 
thority was in jeopardy of a buccinatory affection, 
while pronouncing sentence upon the enormities of 
his fun. If craniology be true, his cap, I imagine, 
could hardly have covered his organ of good-fellow- 
ship. He was social to a fault ; and with the young 
men of his own age he was a favourite, whose absence 
created an adjournment of all enjoyment. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that his acquaintance was numerous, 
and considering the facilities to extravagance in such 
a place, that it was expensive. But an anecdote will 
give a better display of his character than any sketch 
I am capable of drawing. 

Tom loved milk punch; and he could never endure 
spending his evening—i. e. from nine to two—alone. 
Whenever it happened that he was not engaged to a 
supper, ora round at loo, he invariably hunted up 
some dozen, who were in the same miserable predica- 
ment as himself, and pressed them for a spread and a 
beaker (which Tom called a repetenda) of milk-punch 
at hisown rooms. The jollity of these parties, as they 
were the last resource against ennui, partook rather of 
a furious character—so much so, that every man 
within the walls could tell without inquiry, when 
Tom had his “ forlorn hope” about him. The master 
especially had acquired a painful perception of such 
events: for Tom's rooms were contiguous to the lodge, 
his sitting-room and bed-room both looking backwards 
into a little paddock, where the worthy doctor kept a 
cow, and an intolerable family of pea-hens. Frequent 
and energetic where the doctor’s attempts to put down 
the annoyance. When he first remonstrated, Tom 
said it was quite a casual thing, and laid ali his guilt 
upon the milk-punch. Noamendment, however, taking 
place, he inflicted extra chapels upon him ; Tom bore 
the penances with the patience of a recruit at drill. 
He confined him to hall—Tom ate his dinner there 
every day for a week with as much stoicism as a fox- 
hunting member attends to his duties in parliament. 
He forbade him the gates—Tom endured the restraint 
with the resignation of a tethered bull. Tom used to 


vow that the master would never beat him, inasmuch 
as he had not discovered his weak point. « If,” said 
Tom, “ he was to set me a hundred lines of Homer, | 
believe I should be forced to compound, by abandonis 

milk-punch for ever.” But Tom was Wrong ; for, 
bright thought struck the master at last—he went bo 
the fountain-head of the offence, and issued orders tp 
the college butler that Tom and milk-punch henceforth 
should be strangers. 

Tom did not hear of this dreadful edict until big 
next casualty, when, on sending his gyp to the buttery 
for the usual supply of the nectar, that Monmouth. 
street-looking functionary returned with the dismal 
intelligence that the butter was placed under an in 
terdict! Long was the face which Tom pulled; by 
it relaxed in a moment into an expression of comical 
determination, which spoke at once of frolic and te 
venge. He placed the liquor bottles on the table: 
told his friends to “go on,” and retired into his bed. 
room. In ten minutes he returned with the hand-basia 
and jug full of foaming new milk. He had crept 
through his bed-room window (which was on the 
ground-floor) into the master’s paddock, and milked his 
cow! The punch was soon made ; and great was the 
glee and glory of the sinners over it. Tom insisted 
that he had found out the true alma mater at last; and 
that if ever he arrived at the dignity of vice-chaneg). 
lor, he would no longer permit the university to be 
indecently symbolized by a young woman, but substi. 
tute for her the sober figure of the master’s old cow, 
There was the usual uproar and rattle, of course; and 
the master, in spite of his having locked up the evil 
spirit in the buttery, was disturbed that night by the 
same strange noises, as he had been many, many nights 
before. 

Tom’s triumph, however, was of short duration~ 
The next morning as he sat at breakfast, one of tho 
gentle single taps was heard at the door, which ar 
given only by college menials and washerwomen 
“Come in!” and enter the porter, with the master’s 
compliments for Mr. Raffle’s attendance at the lodge. 
As such a summons was ‘ery common, for having 
been short at chapel, or cut gates after twelve, and 
many other nothings of which Tom never kept any 
personal account, he slipped on his gown, and pro 
ceeded to the lodge with as much composure as if he 
was going to take his congé for the term. On entering 
the library, the master addressed him with what Tom 
called a very incomprehensible smile, bade him take 
a chair, and the following dialogue ensued. 

“I hope you liked your milk-punch last night, Mr. 
Raffles.” 

« Not very much, of course,” replied Tom, who be- 
gan to cheer up with the thought that the master was 
bantering him, as a preliminary to restoring him to the 
freedom of the buttery. 

“ You do it an injustice, Mr. Raffles. If A and B 
are respectively better than C and D, then A>B shall 
be better than CD. You will grant me that, sir?” 

“ [ don’t know much of algebra,” returned Tom. 

“ But you know something about milk-punch, sit! 
and [ am sure that your punch last night had better 
milk and more brandy in it than our rogue of a butler 
ever vouchsafed to an under-graduate in his life. I 
am afraid that after milking my cow for your 
you will hardly relish the thin stuff you have been & 
customed to.” 

“ Whoever could, sir” 
out stiffly. , 

“Gently, sir,” interrupted the good old man, his 





Tom began to stammer 





countenance suddenly assuming am expression of good 
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rand kindness—“ gently, sir; you are a giddy 
ng fellow, but too much of a gentleman to be guilty 
yr equivocaltion. You did milk my cow. Now, mind 
me—I don’t grudge you the milk, you are extremely 
welcome to it; but the next time you milk her, pray 
have more brains, or more bowels about you, than to 
leave the poor beast hoppled up all night with your 
neck-handkerchief;” pulling out of his pocket, as he 
concluded, a white cravat, marked with Tom’s name 
in full length! Tom had tied it round the cow's legs 
to keep her from kicking, and (just like him) had left 
it there. 

Tom could not lead the life he did without spending 
considerably more than the interest of his fortune ; 
while his guardian, of course, allowed him something 
considerably less. The unavoidable consequence was 
that he ran deeply into debt—as easy and pleasant a 
course for a young man at Cambridge during his first 
two years as can possibly be imagined. Up to that 
period of his under-graduateship, the tradesmen exhibit 
such a pressing, seducing civility, that many a shrewder 
man than Tom has not the heart to refuse getting into 
their hooks ; and then, like experienced anglers, they 
begin to pull in the line. ‘To use one of Lord Castle- 
reagh’s beautiful pleonasms, this is “as systematic a 
system” with them as Izaak Walton’s of killing a trout. 
For the first six terms they let him run unchecked, 


and reserve all the reality and cruelty of the sport for | Pa 


the last four ; now drawing upon him sharply, now 
giving him a little more play, if he kicks—at every 
in and out taking an ell for an inch, of course ; until, 
when landed on bachelor’s bank, the poor creature is 
utterly exhausted. In accordance with this practice, 
Tom fuund at the commencement of his seventh term 
(i. e. of his third year) that he was hooked. In other 
words, his obliging creditors began to dun him. At 
first he would bluster and burst away, as if it were 
possible to escape his tormentors by getting the length 


of a street from them. As his sufferings were pro- | 


longed, he grew more calm and cunning: whenever 
at home, he would fasten himself in, and would answer 


none but conventional appeals at the door: but this | 


was merely punishing himself. He must come out to 
dinner; and the patience of a Cambridge dun is al- 
most a passion with him. Reader, you have heard 
the tale of a dog who pointed a hare in her seat, and 
who stood stanch at her (as she dared not stir) until 
both were reduced to naked skeletons. It is not true; 
bat it is a faithful allegory of a Cambridge dun, who, 
if a man were to keep closeted until he starved, would 
share the same fate with him at the door. Poor Tom 
could never ubey the bell for hall, without encounter- 
ing at the first step one of these Anthropophagi. He 
had been at that time one of my private pupils for 
more than two years, but, I believe, had never attend- 
ed his hour more than half-a-dozen times. 
therefore astonished one morning «at his gravely pro- 
posing to attend me regularly, if I would take him 
from three to fonr, the hour before dinner. I made 
arrangements with my other pupils to accommodate 
him; and his punctuality was surprising. But he 
never read any thing—not he, except a novel or a 
newspaper which he brought with him. The object 
of the rogue was to secure my company every day on 
his road to hall, as a sort of safeguard against his 
enemies, knowing that no dun dare attack him while 
under the convoy of a Fellow. At the close of his 
third year, I spoke seriously to him on the subject of 
his debts; and advised him, rather than lead such a 
mad dog’s life, to lay the state of his affairs candidly 
before his guardian, and implore him to settle them. 
He shook his head, as much as to intimate that it would 
be useless; but he promised to follow my advice, 
which, todo him justice, he always did when [ neither 
taxed his indvlence nor interrupted his enjoyments. 
On —— to keep his tenth and last term, I 
D 
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asked him how he had succeeded in his application 
for an arrangement with his creditors. His guardian, 
it appeared had found his office by no means an agree- 
able one; and as Tom in a few months would emerge 
from his minority, wished him to settle with his credi- 
tors himself. “In the meanwhile,” said Tom, “I will 
pay them off, if not for their goods, yet, if there be any 
exactness in the arts and sciences, for the torment they 
have given me.” 

I did not comprehend his meaning, sud was too 
busy to inquire into itatthe time. 1 called upon him, 
however, a few days afterwards, and was surprised to 
observe that he sported (what I never saw before, at 
an under-graduate’s rooms) a door-bell. ‘To add to the 
eccentricity of the thing, there was this curious direc- 
tion on a small brass plate above the handle—pon't 
RING THE BELL. The outer door being open (a sure 
sign that Tom was flown) I walked in without cere- 
mony to leave my card, and was still more puzzled 
by perceiving in one corner of the rvom an electrical 
machine. “What the deuce,” thought I, “can such 
an incurious fellow want with such an apparatus as 
that?” But as I am not very expert at a graphic de- 
scription, [ must beg leave to give the denouement as 
related to me by one of the sufferers—that nonpareil 
of duns, Mr. §S. the horse-dealer—though perhaps I 
may in some measure miss the peculiar graces of his 
seology. 

“ You see, sir,” said Mr. S., “that I was just going 
to cail on Mr. Raffles, and I was in a bit of a hurry, 
for little B., the tailor, and old M., the barber, was 
close behind me, and ‘first come, first served,’ you 
know, is always the case when a gentleman happens 
to be flush; so I turns quick into the cloister, and as I 
faces the door, of all new inventions, what meets my 
blessed eyes but a door-bell, with the words above it, 
Don’t ring the bell. ‘Don't? says I. ‘ Won't I, 
though?’ says I—* But I will,’ says [ ; ‘and you shall 
have a regular bob-major, Mr. Raffles, if you’re up to 
your hide-and-seek.’ So I catches hold of the handle, 
when down I goes all of a heap like lightning! Little 
B. and old M. seed me drop, and run to and picked 
me up, and untied my neckcloth, and roared for cold 
water like wenches out of their wits; and, upon my 
soul, I didn’t know to a nicety myself whether I was 
a human being or a corpse! However, at last I lifted 
up one leg just to try the question. When my kind 
Samaritans seed that, they begun to think about Mr. 
Raffles, and to jostle who should have the first pull at 
the bell. The tailor got it—and down he went as if 
his head had been knocked off with a sleeve-board ! 
Burn my stable down, if I could help laughing, though 
1 was trembling and sweating all the time like a jelly 
in June. The best of it was, the barber, the silly old 
Simeonite, was clearly muddled by two such awful 
visitations, and stood shivering and chittering, thinking 
it was his turn next, till out of sheer funk he dropped 
on his nethers, and prayed like Peter. At last, says I, 
‘I think we'd better get out of this ;’ and bolted off— 
the two poor devils crawling afier me on all fours, like 
a pair of Nebuchadnezzats going to grass. When I got 
home I begun to ruminate ; and when I got my garret 
in order, so as to think a thought or two, I calls my 
son Bill, and te!!s him all about it ; and*says I, ‘ Now, 
Bill, go you to-morrow morning and wait on Mr. Raffles, 
but whatever you do, don’t ring the bell—hnock at the 
door. So Bill goes the next morning; and in about a 
quarter of an hour, he comes back with a face as long 
as London. ‘ You fool! sure you didn’t ring the bell ?” 
‘ No, father,’ says he ; ‘ but when! got there, and was 
just going to thump the oak, what does I visage in red 
letters but—pDon’T KNOCK AT THE DooR! After how 
you was served yesterday, father—Lord! I felt just 
like consin Dick, when he found he'd gone one step 
into the coal-pit.’ And so Bill jammed his fists safe 
into his pockets, and walked off. And, if you believe 
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me, we was all play’d this cantide for a whole week, 
and might have been till our knuckles, for him, were 
as soft as a lady’s, had it not been told the master, 
who put a stop to it like a gentleman.” 

The fact was, that Tom had got a bell hung, and 
connected the wire with his electrical machine— 
Whenever he saw a dun coming, which he could do 
from a window facing the street—* I began,” said he, 
“to grind away for my life; and I verily believe thai 
I gave the little tailor a shock that would have over- 
thrown a regiment of foot.” The ominous warning 
on the door was, of course, merely a ruse. Tom's 
waggery, however, did not pay his debts: he iefi 
Cambridge deeply involved. 


* ++ * * - * * 


About two years ago a college living was left open 
to my acceptance in the order of seniority, and I aban- 
doned my fellowship for it, with pretty much the same 
sort of feeling as a subaltern may be supposed to ex- 
change his ‘dreary station at St. Helena for promotion 
to a staff appointment in country quarters at home. 

It is, perhaps, from having mixed more with the 
world than the generality of my brethren, that I feel 
less interest in its concerns. The greatest event which 
has hitherto occurred to disturb the placid uniformity 
of my course, is the annual visitation of our archdea- 
con or diocesan. It was on the occasion of my first 
appearance at this clerical levee, that, after a charge Dy 
the bishop, I was startled by hearing the name of the 
“ Rey. Thomas Raffles, curate of .” called’ over in 
turn. In the person who answered to the call by a 
gentle inclination of the head, I identified my old pro- 
tegé and pupil; but I was too far from him to effect a 
mutual recognition. I anticipated meeting him at the 
ordinary, where the bishop and his clergy atone to 
themselves for the chilling ceremony of the morning. 
For some reason, however, he did not attend ; and, un- 
derstanding that his cure was not more than eight or 
nine miles distant, I resolved to ride over the next day 
and pay’ him a visit. 

On arriving at the place, I called at the rectory- 
house ; but this, | was informed, had been let with 
the glebe land by the rector, who being a dean, and 
incumbent of two or three other livings, had no occa- 
sion for it himself, and I suppose thought it incom- 
patible with the shabby pittance which he pinched out 
of eight hundred a-year for his curate. I found the 
object of my search lodged in the parlor of a small 
farm-house—a low white-washed room, floored with 
brick, and adorned with the bright daubs, vended some 

twenty years ago by rascal Italians, of the “ Four Sea- 
sons,” the “ Four Quarters of the World,” and the 
“History of Joseph and his Brethren.” The blunt 
“Come in,” as I knocked at the door, bespoke the 
Cambridge man; but no one, on entering, would have 
taken the forlorn inmate for the dashing student which 
I have depicted him in the foregoing pages. He was 
sitting over a handful of fire, without his cravat, and 
attired in the remnant of an old reading coat, watching 
a little saucepan of broth, which, as sundry peelings 
of onions and turnips under the grate bore evidence, 
was abandoned to his own cookery. The manifest 
destitution of ,his condition struck me most painfully ; 
but this feeling was quickly absorbed in a more serious 
concern for the man himself. The features were the 
same; but the expression had left them, and, except by 
transient and uncertain snatches, for ever! A consti- 
tution ungenial to the climate, and never very well 
used, had fallen an easy prey to ruin and remorse. At 
times he would forget the present in some ludicrous 
recollection of the past; but his animation soon expired, 
and the exertion only deepened his dejection. On re- 
marking to him that he would catch cold without his 
neck-handkerchief, “ Ay, sir,” said he, “you know I 





—————__ 

with all the wiekedness of former days; and then 
heavy sigh, as he “ wondered how the old doctor bel 
told wofully how much the effort had cost him, 
had, throughout, known of my being settled in 
neighborhood ; but it required no acuteness to 6 
into his feelings for not desiring the renewal a 
acquaintance. “I had long wished, before _ 
you,” he said one day, as he was relating his : 
“like a bird conscious of dissolution, to hide myself j 
some secret place and die.” : 

I took him home with me, and engaged a Neighbos 
ing clergyman to officiate in his place. Al] that ski] 
or kindness could do for him, was done ; but his heart 
as well as his health was broken. He died in the fol 
lowing spring without regret, but not without hope; 
and now lies in peace a few yards from the spot where 
I am writing his memoir. 

The history of this young man, from the time of his 
leaving Cambridge, is a melancholy, but by no Meany 
an extraordinary one. 

Poor Raffles told me that he had lost two Curacies ip 
succession, by having been taken in execution upon 
cognovits, which he had given, for a temporary respite, 
although he knew one-half of the charges against him 
to be absolute robbery. He was, subsequently, ning 
months without an engagement. I should infer thatit 
must have been during this period that he availed him 
self of a merciful law as the only chance of liberation; 
but I never inquired minutely into ‘hat event, as, Up 
to his last moment, it produced upon his sensitive ang 
honorable mind more painful impressions than all the 
follies and misfortunes of his life. He aftcrwards ep 
dured many severe privations and biiter disappoing 
ments, until accident threw him iniv the hands of the 
good Dean of B——. On the nomination of that wor. 
thy pluralist, he was licensed to the curacy of —., 
with a stipend of eighty pounds per annum; but, wih 
an understanding that he was only to receive half the 
amount ! and upon such a scanty allowance he existed 
for two years previous to his death. Upon few had 
such bitter humiliation been inflicted, and upon sill 
fewer would it have produced such amiable results; 
for the consciousness that he had, by his own impre 
dence, lost the means of supporting the character of a 
useful and benevolent clergyman, as he might have 
done, led him to an earnest, but unostentatious 
discharge of his duty in other respects, which procured 
him general esteem. His parishioners requested my 
permission to place a tomb over his grave—for they 
loved, while they pitied him; and the plain stone 
which simply records their respect for his memory, is 
a tribute to his virtues, beyond the reach of elaborate 
sculpture, or classic elegance, to improve. 
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A STAR IN THE HEMI 


SPHERE OF FASHION. 


BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY, ESQ. 


—— 


Wuen I first knew Araminta Briggs, she was the 
unsophisticated daughter of a very respectable school- 
master resident in the town of Thornbury, in Glouces- 
tershire. She was, without dispute, the prettiest girl 
in that neighbourhood, and most of Mr. Briggs’s big 
boys, ere they finally quitted his roof, fancied them- 
selves in love with the gentle Araminta. 

Briggs was a great personage in his own little way. | 
Most of the good country families sent their juniors to 
his preparatory seminary, and he prided himself upon | 
the gentility of his muster-roll. Araminta’s admirers | 
were therefure of a rank and station above her own. | 
Two right honourables considerably turned her little | 
head, and when, by some odd accident, a young lord 
sojourned at the house of Briggs, bowing before the | 
rod of the father, and smiling surreptitiously on the | 
fairand blue-eyed daughter, the poor girl began really | 
to imagine herself a person of infinite importance. 

This olive branch of an illustrious house, this slim 
sprig of nobility, had lost his father when he was a 
mere infant; and that father having very deeply in- 
volved himself, the noble widow retired to a small 
seat in Gloucestershire, where her attention was most 
sedulously devoted to double duty of nursing—the 
estates and the infant. Lord Killkitten was, as might 
be guessed from his name, an Irish viscount, yet the 
very moderate property which he was to inherit was 
situated in England; the Kilkenny estate having gra- 
dually softened down into an extensive bog. The 
late lords had made the most of the timber, and such 
solid advantages having disappeared, the present vis- 
count, suffering for the extravagance of those who now 
slept under the turf, had nothing left in Ireland which 
could be turned to account, except the turf on his bogs, 
which he caused to be cut for fuel. 

Lord Killkitten, after enduring for a certain time 
the discipline of Mr. Briggs’s birch, was destined for 
Eton and Oxford; but poor timid Briggs was not the 
man to inflict corporeal punishment on a person of 
young Killkitten’s rank. Never having had occasion 
before to address any living individual as “ my lord,” 
he “my lorded” his pupil from morning till night; 
and if his lordship happened to be particularly dull 
about his moods and tenses, verbs and nouns, he used 
to make a bow, and say— 

“ My lord, you will excuse my saying that this won't 
do; and your lordship will pardon my adding, that if 
it happens again, I shall be under the painful necessity 
of whipping your lordship, as I am just going to whip 
Master Snooks, who has committed the same fault for 
which I have been obliged respectfully to scold your 
lordship.” 

The young nobleman, doy as he was, seeing Snooks, 
the plebeian, well whipped for the same offence which 
involved him only in a lecture (to which he did not 
listen,) began, of course, to feel his own consequence, 
and to domineer over the surrounding Snookses, as if 
they had been creatures formed of inferior earth. At 
cricket he was always to be in; if any body bowled 
him out, there was a mistake somewhere, and the bat 
was retained by his lordship. Playing at horses he 
was always the charioteer, and the Snookses were 
harnessed at his bidding; and when leap-frog was the 
order of the day, he had the proud privilege of jump- 
ing over every body, without ever once thinking of 
stooping to let any body jump over him. 

But the greatest advantage of all which the young 





aristocrat enjoyed, was the participation in the family 


tea in the parlour of old Briggs, and the occupation of 
the seat next to Araminta, while she superintended its 
preparation. 7 

Mrs. Briggs had long since been carried away to that 
bourne from which no traveller, nor indeed any body 
else, returns. Had she been alive, no doubt her ma- 
ternal breast would have cherished dreams of future 
greatness for her beloved Minny, whenshe witnessed 
the apparent devotion of the heir of Killkitten. But 
such notions never for a moment entered the bald head 
of the venerable relict of that lamented lady. 

He “looked up” with a feeling of awe to the little 
personage who daily said his lessors at his knee; and 
the idea of the young viscount ever becoming his son- 
in-law never entered his thonghts.¢ But Araminta, 
who was now some few years older than Lord Kill- 
kitten, and really began to like him exceedingly, had 
her own little secret and unacknowledged dreams of 
carriages and coronets in store for her; and when his 
lordship playfully called her (as all boys are apt to 

some little girl of their acquaintance) his “ little 
wife,” Araminta blushed, and secretly indulged in the 
idea that the time might arrive when she should be 
called “ my lady Killkitten” in earnest. 

In due course of time, his lordship, who was be- 
come a long thin hobedyhoy, left Mr. Briggs’s prepara- 
tory establishment, which, so far as young Killkitten 
had been concerned, was preparatory to nothing but 
ignorance and self-importance on his lordship’s part; 
and vanity and future inevitable vexation of spirit on 
the part of Miss Araminta Briggs. 

I should be involved in a very long story were I to 
follow his lordship through his future career; it is 
therefore with the deepest regret (on Miss Briggs’s ac- 
count) that I here take leave of him for ever, confess- 
ing at the same time that she never from the moment 
of his departure heard any thing more about him. 

For some years I lost sight of the gentle Araminta ; 
and when again I visited the town of Thornbury, old 
Mr. Briggs had gone to join his wife (in the church- 
yard,) and Miss Briggs had been two years married to 
Mr. Deedums, the highly respectable solicitor. 

This was rather a downfal, certainly, and at Thorn- 
bury tea-parties the sound of “ Mrs. Deedums’s maid is 
come with lantern and pattens,” was hardly an equi- 
valent for “ Lady Killkitten’s carriage stops the way.” 

Still, however, in a country town the lawyer's lady 
is rather a great person, and poor Araminta’s head had 
been too much turned in days gone by, to ever become 
quite steady in a quiet straightforward way again. She 
therefore, it must be acknowledged, gave herself airs, 
and led the fashions among the Snockses of Thornbury. 
Mrs. Deedums’s “teas” were really very smart things 
in their way, and often, as Araminta prepared for the 
reception of her guests, she sighed, and thought how 
much she might have been admired had it been regis- 
tered in the Peerage that “the present Viscount Kill- 
kitten had married Araminta, only daughter of Peter 
Briggs, Esq., of Briggs House, Thornbury, Gloucester- 
shire.” 

Again I lost sight of Araminta, and when by chance 
I revisited Thornbury, she was the still fair widow of 
Mr. Deedums, who, having died much richer than had 
been anticipated, had left her a very handsome join- 
ture. She was about forty, and still handsome; and 
having just thrown aside her weeds, it seemed to be 
her object to forget Deedums and Ais set as quickly as 
possible, and become on visiting terms with some of 
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the more aristocratic families in the neighbourhood. 
Chance in some measure promoted her views, for she 
accidentally had formed an acqaintance with an Ho- 
nourable Mrs. Moore, during a short visit to Cheltel- 
ham, to which place she had gone immediately after 
Deedums’s death, to recruit her health by change of 
air, and her spirits by change of scene; or, in other 
words, to forget her late husband as soon as possible, 
and all the disagreeables attendant on his illness and 
demise. 

Mrs. Moore was acquainted with some of the best 
families in Gloucestershire. Having accepted an invi- 
tation from the widow, she arrived at that lady’s resi- 
dence in the town of Thornbury. She called upon 
her friends in the neighbourhood ; they, of course, 
when they returned the visit, left cards for the widow. 
The long-desired object was gained; and the widow, 
knowing that none of these great personages visited 
“the towns-people,” determined immediately to give 
the latter the cut, and to cultivate in future the more 
exclusive and recherché suburban society. 

During the stay of the Honourable Mrs. Moore, 
Mrs. Deedums accompanied her to dinner and evening 
parties at all the great houses within ten miles of the 
town; and after the departure of her fair guest, the 
widow determined to open her house, for the first time 
since the death of her husband, and give a rout. 

Now all these great people had received Mrs. Deeg- 
ums as a sort of necessary appendage to their old ac- 
quaintance, Mrs. Moore ; but knowing that the widow 
had always been one of “the set” in the town, they 
never dreamt of visiting her, or indeed of keeping up 
any sort of acquaintance after Mrs. Moore's departure, 
beyond a distant bow, or a patronising smile of recog- 
nition. 

When, therefore, the little three-cornered pink notes 
of invitation arrived, there was an exclamation of sur- 
prise, and a general wonder expressed of “ whom shail 
we meet;” and very brief indeed was the debate, 
which ended in a determination to send civil refusals. 

I, being in the town, happened to be among the 
persons invited, and having called in the morning, 
had been told by the widow that it would be rather a 
large party, as she had received no excuses, and that I 
might come as early as I liked, though it was probable 
few of her guests would arrive before ten. Not wish- 
ing to help light the candles, or witness the slow accu- 
mulation of the party, I determined to make my ap- 
pearance at half-past ten. There is no such bore as 
witnessing the gradual mixing of the ingredients of a 
party ; it is like tasting again and again 2 pudding in 
its culinary progress. I like to enter the party:when 
it is ready made, and to get a slice of the pudding 
when it is served up hot at table. 

Lights gleamed from the windows of the widow's 
house, and servants were in attendance to usher me 
into the room, which I expected to find full. As the 
door opened, there was a death-like silence; and on 
entering, I discovered half a dozen persons, Who sat 
under a brilliantly lighted chandelier, looking like the 
members of a family who have given a party, and who 
sit together when the guests are gone, “to talk it all 
over.” The widow, with a flushed face and quiver- 
ing lip, advanced to receive me, upbraiding me for 
being late, and telling me of notes she had just re- 
ceived from her dear friends in the neighbourhood, 
who had all been prevented by the merest accident 
from attending her party that evening. 

“ But,” said I, “is not the town independent of the 
neighbourhood for its society ?” 

“Oh dear, no,” said the hostess; “of course, you 
know, I did not ask the Snookses to meet such a party 
as this.” 

I looked round me with a glance of inquiry. 

“I mean,” added the widow, “to meet the party 


———__ 
“When we last met, they were a 
associates !” — Your most intima 
“Yes, yes, they were poor dear D.’s friends. 
you know it would have Som coheed 

to have met the Fortescues, and the 
the Howards, and the Montgomerys, antes ca 

“ Yes, truly,” said I, wickedly, “but as all 
great folks have thought fit to absent themselves, ani 
you have prepared supper for about one hundred init 
too late now to send out and ask the Snookses, and 
old set whom I remember to have seen here ?” 

“ Bless your heart,” said the widow, « 
in bed and asleep!” they are 

All this happened twenty years ago; and hay; 
occasion recently to revisit Thornbury, I was nae 
curious to know how the widow was getting on, and 
to ascertain whether the dignity of the suburbans and 
the resentment of the towns-people had driven her inty 
solitude and seclusion. 

But I was soon convinced of two things: thy 
“pride” is apt to “have a fall,” and that in a smalj 
community no very lasting resentment is openly 
evinced against one who is rich enough to give 
pleasant parties. 5 

Araminia had again changed her name, and hay; 
married one of the once despised family of Snooks, | 
was soon kindly received at a very crowded rout, by 
my old acquaintance, now a leading star in the litile 
hemisphere of fashion at Thornbury, and beating the 
name of Mrs. Samuel Snooks. 


ee 
COLERIDGE. 


Tue eelebrated philosophical and Christian writer, 
S. T. Coleridge, died in England on the 25th July, 
1834, at the age of sixty-two. The last production of 
his pen was a letter (written on the 13th July) to a 
infant in whom he took a special interest, and to whom 
he says, “ Years must pass before you will be able w 
read with an understanding héart what I now write.” 
He says :— 

«], too, have known what the enjoyments and ed- 
vantages of life are, and what the more refined ples 
sures which learning and intellectual power can be 
stow; and with all the experience that more than 
three score years can give, I n@w on the eve of my 
departure, declare to you, (and earnestly pray that you 
may hereafier live and act on the conviction,) that 
health is a great blessing; that competence, obtained 
by honourable industry, is a great blessing; and a great 
blessing it is to have kind, faithful, and loving friends 
and relatives; but that the greatest of all blessings, as 
it is the most ennobling of all privileges, is to be indeed 
a Christian. But I have been, likewise, through a large 
portion of my latter life, a sufferer, sorely afflicted with 
bodily pains, languor, and manifold infirmities ; and, for 
the last three or four years, have, with few and brief 
intervals, been confined to a sick room, and this mo 
ment, in great weakness and heaviness, write from 4 
sick bed, hopeless of recovery, yet without hopes of 
speedy removal. And I thus, on the brink of the grave, 
most soleranly bear witness to you, that the Almighty 
Redeemer, most gracious in his promises to them that 
truly seek him, is faithful to perform what he has pro- 
mised; and has preserved, under all my pains and it 
firmities, the inward peace that passeth all understand- 
ing, with the supporting assurance of a reconciled Gol, 
who will not withdraw his Spirit from me in the con 
flict, and in his own time will deliver me from theevil 
one. Omy dear child! eminently blessed are they who 
begin early to seek, fear and love their God, trusting 
wholly in the righteousness and mediation of their 
Lord, Redeemer, Saviour, and everlasting High Priest, 
Jesus Christ. O, preserve this as a bequest from your 





which I expected to-night.” 


unseen friend, S. T. CoLzniner.” 
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WHY DON’T THE MEN PROPOSE? 


BY T. H. BAYLY. 


q -_ 


Way don’t the men propose, mamma ? 
Why don’t the men propose ? 
Each seems coming to a point, 
And then away he goes! 
It is no fault of yours, mamma, 
That every body knows; 
You feie the finest men in town, 
Yet, oh! they won’t propose ! 





I’m sure I’ve done my best, mamma, 
To make a proper match ; 
For coronets and eldest sons 
I’m ever on the watch ; 
I’ve hopes when some distingue beau 
A glance upon me throws: 
And though he'll dance, and smile, and flirt, 
Alas! he won't propose! 


I’ve tried to win by langnishing 
And dressing like a blue ; 

I’ve bought big books, and talk’d of them 
As if I'd read them through! 

With hair cropp’d like a man, I’ve felt 
The heads of all the beaux ; 








But Spurzheim could not touch their hearts, 
And oh! they won’t propose. 


I threw aside the books, and thought 
That ignorance was bliss ; 
I felt convinced that men preferred 
A simple sort of Miss; 
And so I lisp’d out naught beyond 
Plain “ yeses” or plain “ noes,” “ 
And wore a sweet unmeaning smile ; 
Yet, oh, they won’t propose ! 


Last night, at Lady Ramble’s rout, 
I heard Sir Harry Gale 

Exclaim, “ Now I propose again ;” 
1 started, turning pale; 

I really thought my time was come, 
I blush’d like any rose ; 

But oh! I found ’twas only at 
Escarte he’d propose! 


And what is to be done, mamma? 
Oh, what is to be done? 
I really have no time to lose, 
For I am thirty-one : 
At balls I am too often left 
Where spinsters sit in rows ; 
Why won’t the men propose, mamma? 
Why won't the men propose ? 
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THE STEAM EXCURSION. 


Mr. Percy Noakes was a law-student, inhabiting | gave the ends of his hair a persuasive roll round his 
a set of chambers on the fourth floor, in one of thuse | fore-finger, and sallied forth for Mrs. Taunton’s domj. 
houses in Gray’s-inn-square, which command an ex- | cile in Great Marlborough-street, where she and her 
tensive view of the gardens, and their usual adjuncts | daughters occupied the upper part of a house. She 
—flaunting nursery-maids, and town-made children, | was a good-looking widow of fifiy, with the form of g 
with parenthetical legs. Mr. Perey Noakes was what | giantess and the mind of a child. The pursuit of 
is generally termed—*a devilish good fellow.” He pleasure, and some means of killing time, appeared 
had a large circle of acquaintance, and seldom dined | the sole end of her existence. She doted on her two 
at his own expense. He used to talk politics to | daughters, who were as frivolous as herself. 
papas, flatter the vanity of mammas, do the amiable} A general exclamation of satisfaction hailed the ar- 
to their daughters, make pleasure engagements with | rival of Mr. Percy Noakes, who went through the op. 
their sons, and romp with the younger branches. | dinary salutations, and threw himself into an easy. 
Like those paragons of perfection, advertising footmen | chair, near the ladies’ work-table, with all the ease of 
out of place, he was always willing to make himself |a regularly established friend of the family. Mr. 
generally useful. If any old lady, whose son was in | Taunton was busily engaged in planting immense 
India, gave a ball, Mr. Percy Noakes was master of | bright bows on every part of a smart cap on which it 
the ceremonies; if any young lady made a stolen | was possible to stick one; Miss Emily Taunton was 
match, Mr. Percy Noakes gave her away; if a juve- | making a watch-guard; and Miss Sophia was at the 
nile wife presented her husband with a blooming | piano, practising a new song—poetry by the young 


cherub, Mr. Percy Noakes was either godfather or de- 
puty godfather; and, if any member of a friend’s fa- 
mily died, Mr. Percy Noakes was invariably to be 
seen in the second mourning coach, with a white 
handkerchief to his eyes, sobbing—to use his own ap- 
propriate and expressive description—“like winkin!” 


It may readily be imagined that these numerous | 


avocations were rather calculated to interfere with 
Mr. Percy Noakes’s professional studies. Mr. Percy 
Noakes was perfectly aware of the fact, and he had, 
therefore, after mature reflection, made up his mind 
not to study at all—a laudable determination, to 
which he adhered in the most praiseworthy manner. 
His sitting-room presented a strange chaos of dress- 
gloves, boxing-gloves, caricatures, albums, invitation 
cards, foils, cricket-bats, card-board drawings, paste, 
gum, and fifty other extraordinary articles, heaped to- 
gether in the strangest confusion. He was always 
making something for somebody, or planning some 
party of pleasure, which was his great forte. He in- 
variably spoke with astonishing rapidity; was smart, 
spoffish, and eight-and-twenty. 

“Splendid idea, ’pon my life,”—soliloquised Mr. 
Percy Noakes, over his morning’s coffee, as his mind 
reverted to a suggestion which had been thrown out 
the previous night, by a lady at whose house he had 
spent the evening. “Glorious idea!—Mrs. Stubbs,” 
cried the student, raising his voice. 

“Yes, sir,” replied a dirty old woman, with an in- 
flamed countenance, emerging from the bed-room, with 
a barrel of dirt and cinders—This was the laundress, 
“ Did you call, sir?” 

“Oh! Mrs. Stubbs, I’m going out; if that tailor 
should call again, you'd better say—you’d better 
say, I’m out of town, and shan’t be back for a fortnight ; 
and, if that bootman should come, tell him I’ve lost 
his address, or I’d have sent him that little amount,— 
mind he writes it down; and if Mr. Hardy should 
call—you know Mr. Hardy?” 

“The funny gentleman, sir?” 

“Ah! the funny gentleman. If Mr. Hardy should 
call, say I’ve gone to Mrs. Taunton’s, about that water- 


” 





“ And if any fellow calls, and says he’s come about 
a steamer, tell him to be here at five o'clock, this af- 
ternoon, Mrs. Stubbs.” 

“Very well, sir.” 





| officer, or the police officer, or the custom-house offi. 
| cer, or some other equally interesting amateur. 

“ You good creature!” said Mrs. Taunton, address. 
ing the gallant Percy. “ You really are a good soul. 
You've come about the water-party, I know.” 

“I should rather suspect I had,” replied Mr. Noakes, 
triumphantly. “Now come here, girls, and 1’ll tell 
you all about it.” 

Miss Emily and Miss Sophia advanced to the table, 
with that ballet sort of step which some young ladies 
appear to think so fascinating—something between a 
skip and a canter. 

“Now,” continued Mr. Percy Noakes, “it seems to 
me that the best way will be to have a committee of 
ten, to make all the arrangements, and manage the 
whole set-out. Well, then, I propose that the expenses 
shall be paid by these ten fellows jointly.” 

“ Excellent, indeed!” said Mrs. Taunton who highly 
approved of this part of the arrangements. 

“Then my plan is, that each of these ten fellows 
shall have the power of asking five people. There 
must be a meeting of the committee at my chamber, 
to make all the arrangements, and these people shall 
be named ; every member of the committee shall have 
the power of black-balling any one who is proposed, 
and one black ball shall exclude that person. This 
will ensure our having a pleasant party, you know.” 

“What a manager you are!” interrupted Mn 
Taunton again. 

“Charming !” said the lovely Emily. 

“I never did!” ejaculated Sophia. 

“ Yes, I think it'll do,” replied Mr. Percy Noakes, 
who was now quite in his element; “I think it'll do. 
Well, then, you know, we shall go down to the Nore 
and back, and have a regular, capital cold dinner laid 
out in the cabin before we start, so that every thing 
may be ready, without any confusion ; and we shall 
have the lunch laid out on deck in those little tea- 
garden-looking concerns by the paddle-voxes—I don’t 
know what you call ’em. Then we shall hire a 
steamer expressly for our party, and a band, you know, 
and have the deck chalked, and we shall be able to 
dance quadrilles all day ; and then whoever we know 
that’s musical, you know, why they'll make themselves 
useful and agreeable—and—and—upon the whole, 
I really hope we shall have a glorious day, you 
know.” 

The announcement of these arrangements was re 
ceived with the utmost enthusiasm. Mrs, Tauaton, 





Mr. Perey Noakes brushed his hat; whisked the 
crumbs off his inexpressibles with a silk handkerchief, 


Emily, and Sophia, were loud in their praises. 
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« Well, but tell me, Percy,” said Mrs. Taunion, “ who 
are the ten gentlemen to be ?” 

«Qh! I know plenty of fellows who'll be delighted 
with the scheme,” replied Mr. Percy Noakes; “of 
course we shall have” F 

« Mr. Hardy,” interrupted the servant, announcing 
a visiler. 

Miss Sophia and Miss Emily hastily assumed the 
most interesting attitudes that could be adopted on so 
short notice. 

“How are you?” said a stout gentleman of about 
forty, pausing at the door in the attitude of an awk- 
ward harlequin. This was Mr. Hardy, whom we 
have before described, on the authority of Mrs. Stubbs, 
as “the funny gentleman.” He was an Astley Coop- 
erish Joe Mililer—a practical joker, immensely popular 
with married ladies, and a general favourite with 
youngmen. He was always engaged in some pleasure 
excursion or other, and delighted in getting somebody 
into a scrape on such occasions. He could sing comic 
songs ; imitate hackney coachmen and fowls ; play airs 
on his chin, and execute concertos on the Jew’s harp. 
He always ate and drank most immoderately, and was 
the bosom friend of Mr. Percy Noakes. He had a 
red face, a somewhat husky voice, and a tremendously 
loud laugh. 

“ How are you ?” said this worthy, laughing, as if it 
was the finest joke in the world to make a morning 
call; and shaking hands with the ladies with as much 
vehemence as if their arms were sO many pump- 
handles. 

“ You are just the very man I wanted,” said Mr. 
Percy Noakes, who proceeded to explain the cause of 
his being in requisition. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” shouted Hardy, after hearing the 
statement, and receiving a detailed account of the 
proposed excursion. “Oh, capital! glorious! What 

a day it will be! what fun! But, I say, when are you 
going to begin making the arrangements ?” 

“ No time like the present—at once, if you please.” 

“Oh, charming!” cried the ladies. “ Pray, do.” 

Writing materials were laid before Mr. Percy 
Noakes, and the names of the different members of the 
committee were agreed on, after as much discussion 
between him and Mr. Hardy as if at least the fate of 
nations had depended on their appointment. It was 
then agreed that a meeting should take place at Mr. 
Percy Noakes’s chambers on the ensuing ,Wednesday 
evening, at eight o’clock, and the visiters departed. 

Wednesday evening arrived ; eight o’clock came, and 
eight members of the committee were punctual in 
their atttendance. Mr. Loggins, the solicitor, of Bos- 
well court, sent an excuse, and Mr. Samuel Briggs, the 
ditto of Furnival’s Inn, sent his brother, much to his 
(the brother's) satisfaction, and greatly to the discom- 
fiture of Mr. Percy Noakes. Between the Briggses and 
the Tauntons there existed a degree of implacable 
hatred, quite unprecedented. The animosity between 
the Montagues and Capulets was nothing to that which 
prevailed between these two illustrious houses. Mrs. 
Briggs was a widow, with three daughters and two 
sons; Mr. Samuel, the eldest, was an attorney, and Mr. 
Alexander, the youngest, was under definite articles to 
his brother. They resided in Portland street, Oxford 
street, and moved in the same orbit as the Tauntons— 
hence their mutual dislike. If the Misses Briggs ap- 
peared in smart bonnets, the Misses Taunton eclipsed 
them with smarter. If Mrs. Taunton appeared in a 
cap of all the hues of the rainbow, Mrs. Briggs forth- 
with mounted a toque, with all the patterns of a kaleide- 
scope. If Miss Sophia Taunton learnt a new song, two 
of the Misses Briggs came out with a new duet. The 
Tauntons had once gained a temporary triumph with 
the assistance of a harp, but the Briggses brought three 
guitars into the field, and effectually routed the enemy. 
In short there was no end to the rivalry between them. 











Now, as Mr. Samuel Briggs was a mere machine,@ 
sort of self-acting legal walking stick; and as the.party, 
was known to have originated, however remotely, with 
Mrs. Taunton, the female branches of the Briggs 
family had arranged that Mr. Alexander should attend. 
instead of his brother; and as the said Mr. Alexander 
was deservedly celebrated for possessing all the perti- 
nacity of a bankruptcy-court attorney, combined with 
the obstinacy of that pleasing animal which browses 
upon the thistle—he required but little tuition. He 
was especially enjoined to make himself as disagreea- 
ble as possible; and, above all, to black-ball the Taun- 
tons at every hazard. 

The proceedings of the evening were opened by Mr. 
Percy Noakes. After successfully urging upon the 
gentlemen present the propriety of their mixing some 
brandy and water, he briefly stated the objects of the 
meeting, and concluded by observing that the first step 
must be the selection of a chairman, necessarily pos- 
sessing some arbitrary—he trusted not unconstitution- 
al—powers, to whom the personal direction of the 
whole of the arrangements (subject to the approval of 
the committee) should be confided. A pale young 
gentleman, in a green stock, and spectacles of the 
same, a member of ihe honourable society of the Inner 
Temple, inmediately rose for the purpose of proposing 
Mr. Percy Noakes. He had known him long, and this 
he would say, that a more honourable, a more excel- 
lent, or a better-hearted fellow never existed—[hear, 
hear.] The young gentleman, who was a member of 
a debating soviety, took this opportunity of entering 
into ah examination of the state of the English law, 
from the days of William the Conqueror down to the 
present period ; he briefly adverted to the code estab- 
lished by the ancient Druids; slightly glanced at the 
principles laid down by the Athenian law-givers; and 
concluded with a most glowing culogium on pic-nics 
and constitutional rights. Mr. Alexander Briggs oppos- 
ed the motion. He had the highest esteem for Mr. 
Percy Noakes as an individual, but he did consider 
that he ought not to be entrusted with these immense 
powers—{oh, oh!]—He believed that in the proposed 
capacity, Mr. Percy Noakes would not act fairly, im- 
partially, or honourably ; but he begged it to be dis- 
tinctly understood, that he said this without the slight- 
est personal disrespect. Mr. Hardy defended his 
honourable friend, in a voice rendered partially unin- 
telligible by emotion and brandy and water; the pro- 
position was put to the vote, and there appearing to be 
only one dissentient voice, Mr. Percy Noakes was de- 
clared duly elected, and took the chair accordingly. 

The business of the meeting now proceeded with 
greatrapidity. The chairman delivered in his estimate 
of the probable expense of the excursion, and every 
one present subscribed his proportion thereof. The 
question was put that “The Endeavour” be hired for 
the occasion; Mr. Alexander Briggs moved as an 
amendment that the word “ Fly” be substituted for the 
word “Endeavour ;” but after some debate consented 
to withdraw his opposition. The important ceremony 
of balloting then commenced. A tea-caddy was placed 
ona table in a dark corner of the appartment, and every 
one was provided with two backgammon-men, one black 
and one white. 

The chairman with great solemnity then read the 
following list of the guests whom he proposed to intro- 
duce :—Mrs. Taunton and two daughters, Mr. Wizzle, 
Mr. Simpson. The names were respectively balloted 
for, and Mrs. Taunton and daughters were declared to 
be black-balled. Mr. Percy Noakes and Mr. Hardy 
exchanged glances. 

“Is your list prepared, Mr. Briggs?” inquired the 
chairman, with all the dignity of a minor Manners 
Sutton. 

“It is,” replied Alexander, delivering in the follow- 
ing :—“ Mrs. Briggs and three daughters, Mr. Samuel 
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Briggs.” The previous ceremony was repeated, and 
Mrs. Briggs and three daughters were declared to be 
black-balled. Mr. Alexander Briggs looked rather 
foolish, and the remainder of the company appeared 
somewhat overawed by the mysterious nature of the 
proceedings. 

The balloting proceeded ; but one little circumstance 
which Mr. Percy Noakes had not originally foreseen, 
prevented the system working quite as well as he had 
anticipated—every' body was black-balled. Mr. Alexan- 
der Briggs by way of retaliation exercised his power 
of exclusion in every instance, and the result was, that 
after three hours had been consumed in incessant bal- 
loting, the names of only three gentlemen were found 
to have been agreed to. In thisdilemma what was to 
be done? either the whole plan must fall to the ground 
or a compromise must be effected. The latter alterna- 
tive was preferable; and Mr. Percy Noakes, therefore, 
proposed that the form of balloting should be dispensed 
with, and that every gentleman should merely be re- 
quired to state whom he intended to bring. The pro- 
posal was readily acceded to; the Tauntons and the 
Briggses were reinstated, and the party was formed.— 
The next Wednesday was fixed for the eventful day, 
and it was unanimously resolved that every member 
of the committee should wear a piece of blue sarsnet 
ribbon round his left arm. It appeared from the state- 
ment of Mr. Percy Noakes that the boat belonged to 
the General Steam Navigation Company, and was 
then lying off the Custom-house ; and as he proposed 
that the dinner and wines should be provided by an 
eminent city purveyor, it was arranged that Mr. Percy 
Noakes should be on board by seven o'clock to super- 
intend the arrangements, and that the remaining mem- 
bers of the committee, together with the company 
generally, should be expected to join her by nine 
o'clock. More brandy and water was despatched ; 
several speeches were made by the different law-stu- 
dents present ; thanks were voted to the chairman, and 
the meeting separated. 

The weather had been beautiful up to this period, 
and beautiful it continued tobe. Sunday passed over, 
and Mr. Percy Noakes became unusually fidgetty— 
rushing constantly to and from the Steam Packet 
Wharf, to the astonishment of the clerks, and the great 
emolument of the Holborn cab-men. Tuesday ar- 
rived, and the anxiety of Mr. Percy Noakes knew no 
bounds: he was every instant running to the window 
to look out for clouds ; and Mr. Hardy astonished the 
whole square by practising a r>~. comic song for the 
occasion in the chairman's cham ers. 

Uneasy were the slumbers of Mr. Percy Noakes 
that night; he tossed and tumbled abvut, and had con- 
fused dreams of steamers starting off, and gigantic 
clocks with the hands pointing to a quarter past nine, 
and the ugly face of Mr. Alexander Briggs looking over 
the boat's side, and grinning as if in derision of his 
fruitless attempts to move. He made a violent effort 
to get on board, and awoke. The bright sun was 
shining cheerfully into the bed-room; and Mr. Percy 
Noakes started up for his watch, in the dreadful ex- 
pectation of finding his worst dreams realized. It was 
just five o'clock: he calculated the time—he should 
be a good half-hour dressing himself; and as it was a 
lovely morning, and the tide would be then running 
down, he would walk leisurely to Strand Lane, and 
have a boat to the Custom House. 

+ * * * * * * * 

The time wore on; half-past eight o’clock arrived ; 
the pastry-cook’s men went ashore; the dinner was 
completely laid out, and Mr. Percy Noakes locked the 
principal cabin, and put the key into his pocket, in 
order that it might be suddenly disclosed in all its 
magnificence to the eyes of the astonished company. 
The band came on board, and so did the wine. Ten 


—$—__ 

body. There was Mr. Hardy in a blue jacket and 
waistcoat, white trowsers, silk stockings, and 
habited in full aquatic costume, with a straw hat 
his head, and an immense telescope under his ams 
and there was the young gentleman with the ou 
spectacles in nankeen inexplicables, with a ditto waist 
coat and bright buttons, like the pictures of Paul—ng 
the saint, but he of Virginia notoriety. The remainder 
of the committee, dressed as they were in white hat, 
light jackets, waistcoats, and trowsers, looked something 
between waiters and West India planters. 

Nine o'clock struck, and the company arrived jg 
shoals. Mr. Samuel Briggs, Mrs. Briggs, and the 
Misses Briggs made their appearance in a smart pre 
vate wherry. The three guitars, in their respective 
dark green cases, were carefully stowed away in the 
bottom of the boat, accompanied by two immense port. 
folios of music, which it would take at least a week's 
incessant playing to get through. The Taunton 
arrived at the same moment with more music, and 
lion—a gentleman with a bass voice, and incipient red 
mustachios. The colours of the Taunton party were 
pink; those of the Briggs a light blue. The Tau. 
tons had artificial flowers in their bonnets; here the 
Briggses gained a decided advantage—they wore 
feathers. 

“How d’ye do, dear?” said the Misses Briggs io 
the Misses Taunton. (The word “dear” among girls 
is frequently synonymous with “ wretch.”) 

. “Quite well, thank you, dear,” replied the Misses 
Taunton, to the Misses Briggs—and then there was 
such a kissing, and congratulating, and shaking of 
hands, as would induce one to suppose the two fami- 
lies were the best friends in the world, instead of each 
wishing the other overboard, as they most sincerely did. 

Mr. Percy Noakes received the visiters, and bowed 
to the strange gentleman, as if he should like w 
know who he was. This was just what Mrs. Taunton 
wanted. Here was an opportunity to astonish the 
Briggses. 

“Oh! I beg your pardon,” said the genera! of the 
Taunton party, with a careless air—* Captain Helves 
—Mr. Percy Noakes—Mrs. Briggs—Captain Helves.” 

Mr. Percy Noakes bowed very low; and the gallant 
captain did the same with all due ferocity, and the 
Briggses were clearly overcome. 

“Our friend, Mr. Wizzle, being unfortunately pre- 
vented from coming,” resumed Mrs. Taunton, “I did 
myself the pleasure of bringing the captain, whose 
musical talents I knew would be a great acquisition.” 

“In the name of the committee I have to thank you 
for doing so, and to offer you a most sincere welcome, 
sir,” replied Percy (here the scraping was renew 
ed.) “But pray be seated—won't you walk aft? Cap- 
tain, will you conduct Miss Taunton?—BMiss Briggs, 
will you allow me?” 

“ Where could they have picked up that military 
man?” inquired Mrs. Briggs of Miss Kate Briggs, a 
they followed the little party. 

“Can't imagine,” replied Miss Kate, bursting with 
vexation; for the very fierce air with which the gal- 
lant captain regarded the company, had impressed her 
with a high sense of his importance. 

Boat afier boat came alongside, and guest dfter guest 
arrived. The invites had been excellently arranged; 
Mr. Percy Noakes having considered it as important that 
the number of young men should exactly tally with 
that of the young lacies, as that the quantity of knives 
on board should be in precise proportion to the forks. 

“ Now is every one on board ?” inquired Mr. Perey 
Noakes. The committee (who with their bits of blue 
ribbon, looked as if they were all going to be bled) 
bustled about to ascertain the fact, and reported that 
they might safely start. 

“Go on,” cried the master of the boat from the tp 





minutes to nine, and the committee embarked in a 


of one of the paddle-boxes. 
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“Go on,” echoed the boy, who was stationed over 
the hatchway to pass the directions down to the engi- 
neer—and away went the vessel with that agreeable 
noise which is peculiar to steamers, and which is com- 

of a pleasant mixture of creaking, gushing, clank- 
ing, and snorting. , 

« Hoi—oi—oi—oi—oi—_v0i_o—i—i— "._ shouted 

halfa-dozen voices from a boat about a quarter of a 


mile astern. 
«Ease her,” cried the captain; “do these people 
belong to us, sir?” 


« Noakes,” exclaimed Hardy, who had been looking 
at every object far and near, through the large tele- 
scope ; “it’s the Fleetwoods and Wakefields—and two 
children with them, by Jove.” 

“ What a shame to bring children!” said every body, 
« how very inconsiderate !” 

“ [say, it would be a good joke to pretend not to see 
‘em, wouldn’t it?” suggested Hardy, to the immense 
delight of the company generally. A council of war 
was hastily held, and it was resolved that the new 
comers should be taken on board, on Mr. Hardy’s 
solemnly pledging himself to teaze the children the 
whole of the day. 

“Stop her,” cried the captain. 

“Stop her,” repeated the boy ;—whiz went the 
steam, and all the young ladies, as in duty bound, 
screamed in concert. They were only appeased by 
the assurance of the martial Helves that the escape of 
steam consequent on a vessel stopping, was seldom at- 
tended with any great loss of human life. 

Two men ran to the side, and after a good deal of 
shouting, and swearing, and angling for the wherry 
with a boat-hook, Mr. Fleetwood, and Mrs. Fleetwood, 
and Master Fleetwood; and Mr. Wakefield, and Mrs. 
Wakefield, and Miss Wakefield were safely deposited 
on the deck. The girl was about six years old; the boy 
about four; the former was dressed in a white frock 
with a pink sash, and a dog’s-eared looking Tittle 
spencer, a straw bonnet, and green veil, six inches by 
three and a half; the latter was attired for the occasion 
in a nankeen frock, between the bottom of which and 
the top of his plaid socks a considerable portion of 
two small mottled legs was discernible. He had 
a light blue cap with a gold band and tassel on his 
head, and a damp piece of gingerbread in his hand, 
with which he had slightly embossed his dear little 
countenance. 

The boat once more started off; the band played 
“Off she goes,” the major part of the company con- 
versed cheerfully in groups, and the old gentlemen 
walked up and down the deck in pairs, as persevering- 
ly and gravely as if they were doing a match against 
time for an immense stake. They ran briskly down 
the pool; the gentlemen pointed out the Docks, the 
Thames’! Police-office, and other elegant public edi- 
fices ; and the young ladies exhibited a proper display 
of horror and bashfulness at the appearance of the coal 
whippers, and ballast heavers. Mr. Hardy told stories 
to the married ladies, at which they laughed very 
much in their pocket-handkerchiefs ; and hit him on 
the knuckles with their fans, declaring him to be “a 
naughty man—a shocking creature”’—and so forth ; 
and Captain Helves gave slight descriptions of battles 
and duels, with a most bloodthirsty air, which made 
him the admiration of the women, and the envy of the 
men. Quadrilling commenced ; Captain Helves danced 
one set with Miss Emily Taunton, and another set 
with Miss Sophia Taunton. Mrs. Taunton was in 
ecstacies. The victory appeared to be complete; but 
alas! the inconstancy of man—having performed this 
necessary duty, he attached himself solely to Miss Julia 
Briggs, with whom he danced no less than three sets 
consecutively, arid from whose side he evinced no in- 
tention of stirring for the remainder of the day. 

Mr. Hardy having played one or two very brilliant 


fantasias on the Jew’s harp, and having frequently re- 
peated the exquisitely amusing joke of slily chalking a 
large cross on the back of some member of the com- 
mittee, Mr. Percy Noakes expressed his hope that some 
of their musical friends would oblige the company by a 
display of their abilities. 

“ Perhaps,” he said in a very insinuating manner, 
“Captain Helves will oblige us.” Mrs. Taunton’s 
countenance lightened up, for the captain only sang 
duets, and couldn’t sing them with any body but one 
of her daughters. 

“ Really,” said that warlike individual, “I should be 
very happy, but” 

“Oh! pray do,” cried all the young ladies. 

“ Miss Sophia, have you any objection to join in a 
duet ?” 

“Oh! not the slightest,” returned the young lady, in 
a tone which clearly showed she had the greatest pos- 
sible objection. 

“Shall I accompany you, dear?” inquired one of 
the Misses Briggs, with the bland intention of spoiling 
the effect. 

“Very much obliged to you, Miss Briggs,” sharply 
retorted Mrs. Taunton, who saw through the manceuvre 
—“my daughters always sing without accompani- 
ments.” 

“And without voices,” tittered Mrs. Briggs, in a 
low tone. 

“ Perhaps,” said Mrs. Taunton, reddening, for she 
guessed the tenor of the observation, though she had 
not heard it clearly. “Perhaps it would be as well for 
some people if their voices were not quite as audible 
as they are to other people.” 

“And perhaps, if gentlemen, who are kidnapped to 
pay attention to some persons’ daughters, had not suf- 
ficient discernment to pay attention to other persons’ 
daughters,” returned Mrs. Briggs, “some persons would. 
not be so ready to display that ill-temper, which, thank 
God, distinguishes them from other persons.” 

« Persons!” ejaculated Mrs. Taunton. 

“Yes; persons, ma’am,” replied Mrs. Briggs. 

“Insolence!” 

«Creature !” 

“Hush! hush!” interrupted Mr. Percy Noakes, who 
was one of the very few by whom this dialogue had 
been overheard ; “ hush! pray ; silence, for the duet.” 

After a great deal of preparatory crowing and hum- 
ming, the Captain began the following duet from the 
opera of Paul and Virginia, in that grunting tone in 
which a man gets down, Heaven knows where, with- 
out the remotest chance of ever getting up again— 
This, in private circles, is frequently designated “a 
bass voice.” 





“ See (sung the Captain) from o—ce—an ri-sing 
Bright flames the or—b of d-ay. 
From yon gro—ve, the varied so—ngs’ 


’ 





Here the singer was interrupted by varied cries of the 
most dreadful description, proceeding from some grove 
in the immediate vicinity of the starboard paddle-box. 

“My child!” screamed Mrs. Fleetwood. “My 
child! it is his voice—I know it.” 

Mr. Fleetwood, accor:panied by several gentlemen, 
here rushed to the quarter from whence the noise 
proceeded, and an exclamation of horror burst from 
the company: the general impression being, that the 
little innocent had either got his head in the water, or 
his legs in the machinery. 

“ What is the matter?’ shouted the agonized father, 
as he returned with the child in his arms. 

“Oh! oh! oh!” screamed the small sufferer again. 

“ What is the matter, dear?” inquired the father 
once more—hastily stripping off the nankeen frock, 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether the child had 





one bone which was not smashed to pieces. 
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“Oh! oh! I’m so frightened.” 

“ What at, dear ?—what at?” said the mother, sooth- 
ing the sweet infant. 

“Oh, he’s been making such dreadful faces at me,” 
cried the boy, relapsing into convulsions at the bare 
recollection. 

“ He !—who?”” cried every body, crowding round 
him. 
“Oh! him,” replied the child, pointing at Hardy, 
who affected to be the most concerned of the whole 
group. 

The real state of the case at once flashed upon the 
minds of all present, with the exception of the Fleet- 
woods and the Wakefields. The facetious Hardy, in 
fulfilment of his promise, had watched the child to a 
remote part of the vessel, and by suddenly appearing 
before him with the most awful contortions of visage, 
had produced his paroxysm of terror. Of course, he 
now observed that it was hardly necessary for him to 
deny the accusation ; and the unfortunate little victim 
was accordingly led below, after receiving sundry 
thumps on the head from both his parents, for having 
the wickedness to tell a story. 
| This little interruption having been adjusted, the 
captain resumed, and Miss Emily chimed in, in due 
course. The duet was loudly applauded; and cer- 
tainly the perfect independence of the parties deserved 
great commendation. Miss Emily sung her part with- 
out the slightest reference to the captain, and the cap- 
tain sung so loud that he had not the slightest idea of 
what was being done by his partner. After having 
gone through the last few eighteen or nineteen bars 
by himself, therefore, he acknowledged the plaudits of 
the circle with that air of self-denial which men al- 
ways assume when they think they have done some- 
thing to astonish the company, though they don’t 
exactly know what. 

“ Now,” said Mr. Percy Noakes, who had just 
ascended from the fore-cabin, where he had been 
busily engaged in decanting the wine, “ if the Misses 
Briggs will oblige us with something before dinner, I 
am sure we shall be very much delighted.” 

One of those hums of admiration followed the sug- 
gestion, which one frequently hears in society when 
nobody has the most distant notion of what he is ex- 
pressing his approval of. The three Misses Briggs 
looked modestly at their mamma, and the mamma 
looked approvingly at her daughters, and Mrs. ‘i‘aunton 
looked scornfully at all of them. The Misses Briggs 
asked for their guitars, and several gentlemen seriously 
damaged the cases in their anxiety to present them. 
Then there was a very interesting production of three 
little keys for the aforesaid cases, and a melo-dramatic 
expression of horror at finding a string broken ; and a 
vast deal of screwing and tightening, and winding and 
tuning ; during which Mrs. Briggs expatiated to those 
near her on the immense difficulty of playing a guitar, 
and hinted at the wondrous proficiency of her daugh- 
ters in that mystic art. Mrs. Tauntun whispered to 
her neighbour that it was “ quite sickening !” and the 
Misses Taunton tried to look as if they knew how to 
play, but disdained to do so. 

At length the Misses Briggs began in real earnest ; 
it was a new Spanish composition for three voices and 
three guitars. The effect was electrical. All eyes 
were turned upon the captain, who was reported to 
have once passed through Spain with his regiment, 
and who, of course, must be well acquainted with the 
national music:—he was in raptures. This was suf- 
ficient ; the trio was encored—the applause was uni 
versal, and never had the Tauntons suffered such a 
complete defeat. Mrs. Taunton looked as philanthropic 
as one of Mr. Barnett’s Salamanders. 

“ Bravo! bravo!” ejaculated the captain ; “ bravo!” 

“Pretty! isn’t it, sir?” inquired Mr. Samuel Briggs, 
with the air of a self-satisfied showman. By-the-by, 








they were the first words he had been heard to 
since he left Boswell-court the evening before, 

“ De—lightful!” returned the captain, with a flouria 
and a military cough ; “de—lightful !” 

“ Sweet instrument!” said an old gent 3 
a bald head, who had been trying all pepe 
look through a telescope, inside the glass of which Mp 
Hardy had fixed a large black wafer. 

a. Did you ever hear a Portuguese tambourine * 
inquired that jocular individual. , 

“Did you ever hear a tom-tom, sir?” stern] in 
quired the captain, who lost no opportunity of showing 
off his travels, real or pretended. 

“ A what?” asked Hardy, rather taken aback. 

“A tem-tom.” 

“ Never!” 

“ Nor a gum-gum ?” 

“ Never!” 

“ What is a gum-gum ?” eagerly inquired sever] 
young ladies. 

“ When I was in the East Indies,” replied the cap 
tain, (here was a discovery—he had been in the East 
Indies !—*“ when I was in the East Indies, I was oneg 
stopping several thousand miles up the country, ong 
visit at the house of a very particular friend of mine, 
Ram Chowdar Doss Azuph Al Bowlar—a devilish 
pleasant fellow. As we were enjoying our hookahs 
one evening in the cooi verandah in front of his vill, 
we were rather surprised by the sudden appearance 
of thirty-four of his kit-ma-gars, (for he had rather g 
large establishment there,) accompanied by an equal 
number of consumars, approaching the house with g 
threatening aspect, and beating a tom-tom. The Ram 
started up” 

“The who ?” inquired the bald gentleman, intensely 
interested. 

“The Ram—Ram Chowdar”—— 

“Qh!” said the old gentleman, “I beg your pardon; 
it really didn’t occur to me ; pray go on.” 

“Started up, and drew a pistol. ‘ Helves’ 
said he, ‘my boy’'—he always called me, my boy,— 
‘Helves,’ said he, ‘do you hear that tom-tom!’—J] 
do, said I. His countenance, which before was pale, 
assumed a most frightful appearance ; his whole visage 
was distorted, and his frame shaken by violent emo 
tions. ‘Do you see that gum-gum ?” said he. ‘ No," 
said I, staring about me. ‘ You don’t?’ said he. ‘No, 
I'll be hanged if I do,’ said I; ‘and what's more,I 
don’t know what a gum-gum is,’ said I. I really 
thought the man would have dropped. He drew me 
aside, and with an expression of agony | shall never 
forget, said in a low whisper” 

“Dinner’s on the table, ladies,” interrupted the 
steward's wife. 

“ Will you allow me ?” said the captain, immediately 
suiting the action to the word, and escorting Miss Julia 
Briggs to the cabin, with as much ease as if he had 
finished the story. 

“ What an extraordinary circumstance !” ejaculated 
the same old gentleman, preserving his listening atti- 
tude. 

“ What a traveller!” said the young ladies. 

“ What a singular name!” exclaimed the gentlemen, 
rather confused by the coolness of the whole affair. 

“I wish he had finished the story,” said an old lady. 
“IT wonder what a gum-gum really is ?” 

“ By Jove!” exclaimed Hardy, who till now had 
been lost in utter amazement, “I don’t know what it 
may be in India, but in England I think a gum-gum 
has very much the same meaning as a humbug.” 

“ How illiberal! how envious!” said every body, 98 
they made for the cabin, fully impressed with a belief 
of the captain’s amazing adventures. Helves was the 
sole lion for the remainder of the day—impudence 
and the marvellous are sure passports to any society. 

The party had by this time reached” their destins- 
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tion, and put about on their return home. The wind, 
which had been with them the whole day, was now 
directly in their teeth; the weather had become 
gradually more and more overcast; and the sky, 
water, and shore, were all of that dull, heavy, uniform 
Jead colour which house-painters daub in the first in- 
stance over a street door which is gradually approach- 
ing a state of convalescence. It had been “ spitting” 
with rain for the last half hour, and it now began to 
pour in good earnest. The wind was freshening very 
fast, and the “jolly young waterman” at the wheel 
had unequivocally expressed his opinion that there 
would shortly be a squail. A slight emotion on the 
part of the vessel now and then, seemed to suggest the 
possibility of its pitehing to a very uncomfortable ex- 
tent in the event of its blowing harder; and every 
timber began to creak as if the boat were an over 
laden clothes-basket. Sea-sickness, however, is like a 
belief in ghosts—every one entertains some misgivings 
on the subject, but few will acknowledge them. The 
majority of the company, therefore, endeavoured to 
look peculiarly happy, feeling all the while especially 
miserable. 

“Don’t it rain?” inquired the old gentleman before 
noticed, when, by dint of squeezing and jamming, they 
were all seated at table. 

“I think it does—a little,” replied Mr. Percy Noakes, 
who could hardly hear himself speak, in consequence 
of the pattering on the deck. 

“ Don’t it blow!” inquired some one else. 

“ No—I don’t think it does,” responded Hardy, sin- 
cerely wishing that he could persuade himself it did 
not, for he sat near the door, and was almost blown off 
his seat. 

“Ivll soon clear up,” said Mr. Percy Noakes, in a 
cheerful tone. 

“Oh, certainly,” ejaculated the committee generally. 

“ No doubt of it,” said the remainder of the compa- 
ny, whose attention was now pretty well engrossed by 
the serious business of eating, carving, taking witle, 
and so forth. The throbbing motion of the engine 
was but too perceptible. There was a large substan- 
tial cold boiled leg of mutton at the bottom of the 
table, shaking like blanc-mange ; a hearty sirloin of 
beef looked as if it had been suddenly seized with 
the palsy; and some tongues, which were placed on 
dishes rather too large for them, were going through 
the most surprising evolutions, darting from side to 
side, and from end to end, like a fly in an inverted 
wine-glass. Then the sweets shook and trembled till 
it was quite impossible to help them, and the people 
gave up the attempt in despair; and the pigeon-pies 
looked as if the birds, whose legs were stuck outside, 
were trying to get them in. The table vibrated and 
started like a feverish pulse, and the very legs were 
slightly convulsed,—every thing was shaking» and 

jarring. The beams in the roof of the cabin seemed 
as if they were put there for the sole purpose of giving 
people head-aches, and several elderly gentlemen 
became ill-tempered in consequence. As fast as 
the steward put the fire irons up, they would fall 
down again ; and the more the ladies and gentlemen 
tried to sit comfortably on their seats, the more the 
seats seemed to slide from the ladies and gentlemen. 
Several ominous demands were made for small glasses 
of brandy, the countenances of the company gradually 
underwent the most extraordinary changes; and one 
gentleman was observed suddenly to rush from the 
table without the slightest ostensible reason, and dart 
up the steps with incredible swiftness, thereby greatly 
damaging both himself and the steward, who happen- 
ed to be coming down at the same moment. 

The cloth wasemoved, the dessert was laid on the 
table, and the glasses were filled. The motion of the 
boat increased—several members of the party began 
to feel rather vague and misty, and looked as if 











they had only just got up. The young gentleman 
with the spectacles, who had been in a fluctuating 
state for some time—one moment jolly, and another 
dismal, like a revolving light on the sea-coast—rashly 
announced his wish to propose a toast. After several 
ineffectual attempts to preserve his perpendicular, the 
young gentleman, having managed to hook himself to 
the centre leg of the table with his left hand, proceed- 
ed as follows:— 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen,—A gentleman is among 
us—I may say a stranger—here some painful thought 
seethed to strike the orator; he paused, and looked 
extremely odd)—whose talents, whose travels, whose 
cheerfulness” 

“I beg your pardon, Edkins,” hastily interrupted 
Mr. Percy Noakes. “Hardy, what's the matter?” 

“ Nothing,” replied the “ funny gentleman,” who had 
just life enough lefi to utter two consecutive syllables. 

“ Will you have some brandy?” 

“ No,” replied Hardy, in a tone of great :indigna- 
tion, and looking about as comfortable as Temple Bar 
in a Scotch mist; “ what should | want brandy for?” 

“ Will you go on deck?” 

“ No—I will not.” This was said with a most de- 
termined air, and in a voice which might have been 
taken for an imitation of any thing; it was quite as 
much like a Guinea-pig as a bassoon.” 

“I beg your pardon, Edkins,” said the courteous 
Percy ; “I thought our friend was ill. Pray go on.” 

A pause. 

“ Pray go on.” 

“ Mr. Edkins is gone,” cried somebody. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” said the steward, running 
up to Mr. Percy Noakes, “I beg your pardon, sir, but 
the gentleman as just went on deck—him with the 
green spectacles—is uncommon bad to be sure; and 
the young man as played the wiolin says, that unless 
he has some brandy, he can’t answer for the conse- 
quences. He says he has a wife and two children, 
whose werry subsistence depends on his breaking a 
wessle, and that he expects to do so every moment.— 
The flageolet’s been werry ill, but he’s better, only 
he’s in such a dreadful prusperation.” 

All disguise was now useless; the company stag- 
gered on deck; the gentlemen tried to see nothing but 
the clouds; and the ladies, muffled up in such shawls 
and cloaks as they had brought with them, laid about 
on the seats and under the seats, in the most wretched 
condition. Never was such a blowing, and raining, 
and pitching, and tossing, endured by a pleasure party 
before. Several remonstrances were sent down be- 
low on the subject of Master Fleetwood, but they 
were totally unheeded in consequence of the imdispo- 
sition of his natural protectors. That interesting child 
screamed at the top of his voice, until he had no voice 
left to scream with, and then Miss Wakefield began, 
and screamed for the renainder of the passage. 

Mr. Hardy was observed some hours afterwards in 
an attitude which induced his friends to suppose that 
he was busily engaged in contemplating the beauties 
of the deep; they only regretted that his taste for the 
picturesque should lead him to remain so long ina 
position, very injurious at all times, but especially so 
to an individual labouring under a tendency of blood 
to the head. Having been for some months past sub- 
ject to indigestion and loss of appetite, he was recent- 
ly persuaded to try a keener air and a more northern 
Climate, for the removal of the one and the improve- 
ment of the other. We are credibly informed that he 
was present at the Edinburgh dinner, and, moreover, 
that he is the individual to whose eager appetite on 
that occasion we find allusion made in The Morning 
Chronicle of a few days since. 

The party arrived off the Custom-house at about 
two o’clock on the Thursday morning—dispirited and 
worn out. The Tauntons were too ill to quarrel with 
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the Briggses, and the Briggses were too wretched to an- 
noy the Tauntons. One of the guitar-cases was lost 
on its passage to a hackney-coach, and Mrs. Briggs 
had not scrupled to state that the Tauntons bribed a 
porter to throw it down anarea. Mr. Alexander Briggs 
opposes vote by ballot,—he says from personal expe- 
rience of its inefficacy ; and Mr. Samuel Briggs, when- 
ever he is asked to express his sentiments on the 
point, says that he has no opinion on that or any other 
subject. 

Mr. Edkins—the young gentleman in the green 
spectacles—makes a speech on every occasion on 
which a speech can possibly be made, the eloquence 
of which can only be equalled by its length. In the 
event of his not being previously appointed to a 
judgeship, it is most probable that he will practise as 
a barrister in the New Central Criminal Court. 

Captain Helves continued his attentions to Miss 
Julia Briggs, whom he might possibly have espoused, 
if it had not unfortunately happened that Mr. Samuel 
arrested him in the way of business, pursuant to in- 
structions received from Messrs. Scroggins and Payne, 
whose town debts the gallant captain had conde- 
scended to collect, but whose accounts—with the in- 
discretion so peculiar to military minds—he had omit- 
ted to keep with that dull accuracy which custom has 
rendered necessary. Mrs. Taunton complains that 
she has been much deceived in him. He introduced 
himself to the family on board a Gravesend steam- 
packet, and certainly, therefore, ought to have proved 
respectable. 





a 

Mr. Percy Noakes is as light-hearted and 
ever. We have described him asa general fay - 
in his private circle-——we hope he may find a kindly. 
disposed friend or two in public. Bor. 
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PATRICK LYON. 


On the walls of the Rotunda of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, may be seen the excellen 
picture, from which the engraving in this Dumber 
has been made. Tae excellence of it is sufficien, 
apology for introducing it into the Lady's Book 
When first exhibited there, a few years since, it gp 
tracted considerable attention, as the production of g 
young artist who gave promise of no common genius 
and skill. Mr. John Neagle, of Philadelphia, hay 
since become known by many excellent portraits; 
but in none has he surpassed the fine effect which jg 
exhibited in that of Patrick Lyon. The design js 
natural and characteristic ; the lights and shadows are 
boldly and skilfully disposed; and the whole tone of 
the picture is in excellent keeping. 

It represents an individual Jong known in Philadel. 
phia for his originality, even more than for his skill gs 
a mechanic, which was great. Though possessed of 
an ample fortune, and long withdrawn from the occu. 
pations of trade, he desired to be depicted in the 
attitude and costume of a blacksmith; and he wag 
accustomed to view, with evident and honest pride, 
the successful delineation of the artist. 








MONODY. 
BY MORTON M‘MICHAEL, ESQ. 


I. 
Departed one, farewell! 

A long—a last farewell we bid thee now: 
Pale Death hath set his signet on thy brow ; 
And in that dreamless cell, 

Where worn Mortality casts off its woes, 
In blest oblivion of all earthly throes, 
Where but the lifeless dwell,— 
Thou hast laid down in everlasting rest: 
Care cannot reach thee now, nor grief distract thy 
breast. 
II. 
Unfortunate! thy soul 
Was nobler far than mens’ of common mould ; 
But, threugh thy heart a tide of feeling roll’d 
That might not brook control, 
Nor be restrained in its impetuous course, 
But onward rush'd, as bounds an Arab horse 
Seeking his destined goal: 
Thy spirit sought renown, and this to gain 
Thou didst encounter toil, and penury, and pain. 


Ill 
Alas! that man sh: uld bow 
So slavishly before the phantom Fame ; 
Or feverish chirst of an immortal name 
Have power to scathe the brow 
With the deep lines of premature decay. 
Those outward tokens which too well display 
What words may not avow,— 
The inly spirit’s travail, and the pain 
That rolls in floods of fire across the aching brain. 
IV. 
Thine was a hapless fate! 
Though Genius girt thee with his magic spell, 





And bright-eyed Fanry lov'd with thee to dwell, 


And thy rapt mind, elate, 

Borne upward on its viewless wings would soar 

The empyrean through, and all its heights explore; 
Yet couldst thou not create, 

With all thy gifted skill, the deathless name 

For which thy bosom burn’d, with an absorbing flame, 


V. 

Thou wert but young to die! 
Yet brief and transient as thy life hath been, 
In gazing o’er its :nany-coloured scene, 

Too much we may descry 
Of deep and wasting care, and the keen sense 
Of injary and wrong, corroding aud intense: 

Then better thus to lie 
In thine appointed houze, the narrow grave, 
Than be to this cold world a victim or a slave. 


VI. 
Lamented one! fond eyes 
Have wept for thee till all their founts were dry, 
And from fond lips hath burst the thrilling ery; 
And moans and choking sighs 
Have sweli’d the anguish’d heart, and that deep grief, 
To which nor time nor change can bring relief: 
Untimely sacrifice! 
Friendship hath pour'd for thee the willing tear, 
And strangers mourn'd thy doom standing beside thy 
bier. 
VII. 


Yet, let us not repine: 
Thy loss of earth to thee is heavenly gain, 
Thou hast exchang’'d a state of wo and pain, 

For one that’s all divine; 
And springing from the darkness of thy clay, 
Uprisen in a new and glorious day : 

The place of rest is thine— 
Thy race is o’er—thou hast obtained the goal, 
Where mortal sin and strife no more possess control. 
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Wrra scowling eyes the proud Lord of Oroszlanko, 
or “ the lion’s rock,” gazed from the lofty castle upon 
the road which, winding along the sides of the moun- 
tain, extends through the vale of the river Vag towards 
Trenchin, and at a great distance is lost to sight. A 
fine youth stole out from the castle, mounted on a 
spirited courser, that with loosened reins he left to his 
pleasant way. ‘The baron smiled savagely in his vin- 
dictive rage, and in a harsh voice ordered one of his 
servants to tell his daughter Emelka to come forth. 

As the star of love shining through the parting 
clouds, did she present herself to her father ; he silent- 
ly led her out upon the terrace of marble pillars, and 
demanded of her impetuously, “ Dost thou know yon 
prancing rider?” “ Yes—yes—my father,” answered 
she stammering, lost in alarm and confusion; “ Yes, 
surely it is Zalan, thy knight.” “And it is he whom 
thou seest for the last time,” thundered the old man 
The trembling virgin became deathly pale, and stag- 
gered towards the edge of the high terrace; but the 
nervous arm of her sire threw her back, and gave her 
half dead to her maids. Meanwhile Zalan disappear- 
ed, surmising nothing of the snare which the dark- 
browed baron had prepared for his life. He thought 
that the end of his journey was the Templars’ hospital 
at Postyen, for he bore a letter to the prior, with strict 
orders to deliver it secretly ; he endeavoured now, as 
he had always done, to satisfy his lord to the full; and 
finding in the secret mission a sign of his confidence, 
his spirits rose, and fairy dreams of futurity beamed 
gaily on him—on the youthful lover. 

By twilight he arrived in the neighbourhood of the 
proud Templars, but thinking it better to enter the 
hospital by dark, he waited for night on the verge of 
a wood. To the finest May-day, a beautiful evening 
succeeded; the gold and purple of the rich sun-set 
melted into the tender blue of cloudless height above 
his head ; the spreading darkness of the deeper, quiet 
vales; the lonely holiday silence, sighed through by 
the warbling of nightingales and the playing of a faint 
breeze upon the lightly moving boughs—all, all, sank 
so tenderly, so deeply, into his heart, that he would 
have desired to press the whole wide world to his 
breast. As the sounds of life lost themselves slowly 
and sofily, and the glittering of the heavens shone out 
more fixed and bright, the mild, undulating tones of a 
distant bell, zeminded him that he had to ride farther. 
He left the thicket, and continued his way along the 
banks of the Vag ; a quick murmuring sound was upon 
the waves of the river, as if it too were driven by the 
passion of love. At length the monastery, on a lofty 
steep, presented itself to him, in its grave and cold 
aspect, as the world often presents itself to love. Zalan 
halted before the portal, and according to his lord’s in- 
structions gave a signal to procure admittance. The 
iron gate revolved without the least jarring. “From 
the order?” demanded a gruff voice in the dark. 
“From the Lord of Oroszlanko to the prior,” answered 
Zalan. “Follow,” said the serviens, or domestic. The 
narrow vaulted corridor echoed their fvotsteps to its 
very end, till they arrived at a winding staircase 
which led to the upper part of the building. At the 
first door they came to, the conductor stopped and beat 
three times severally and smartly upon it; the watch 
word, “I am alone,” was pronounced within ; ‘the ser- 
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viens intimated by a gesture that Zalan was to enter, 
and anon disappeared. 

Zalan opened the door. Upon an old carved arm- 
chair was sitting the prior, palely lighted by a cresset, 
and resembling in his mute abstraction a statue on a 
vault tomb; as the youth stepped nearer, and came in 
the light, the Templar drew his hand across his brow, 
like one in whose soul rises the memory of past things 
—past’ things of which he would fain have clearer 
images. He opened the presented letter without speak- 
ing; during the perusal, the traits of his face drew up 
into still greater gravity, and he fixed his eyes more 
firmly on the writing. In that deep, suspensive silence, 
Zalan could hear his heart beat. “Thy name?” at 
last said the prior. “Zalan.” “The names of thy 
parents?” “Geysa Thekel was my father’s—Agnes 
Lodan my mother’s name.” A quick blush ran over 
the prior’s pale face: he beckoned Zalan to a chair. 
“And that ring?” “Was the gift of my dying mo- 
ther.” The Templar remained silent and thoughtful. 
At length he issued from his abstraction: “'Thy baron, 
as I see here, is not aware of the change that has hap- 
pened in the priorship of this house; my predecessor 
died suddenly, and notice had not yet been generally 
given of his decease; the letter you deliver concerns 
him; and these lines—‘ Death to the bearer !—though 
of lower condition, he dares to love my daughter— 
secretly remove him from the number of the living ’— 
are directed to him, and not to me.” “What! does 
the pure, the noble passion of the heart acknowledge 
a difference of origin—does it depend on an ancestral 
line, or on castles and domains?’ exclaimed the youth. 
“Of that the letter says nothing, but by my superiors 
it is strictly imposed on me to fulfil the wishes of the 
baron.” The prior was silent, and Zalan burst into 
flame. “My son, I pity thee,” sighed the Templar. 
« Swear silence and secrecy, and I save thee.” The 
youth swore. 

With a soft tone, in which trembled the passions of 
his heart, so long restrained, and at length tenderly 
poured forth, the prior resumed : “ Thou must go away 
this very night—hence, without delay. Here is a let- 
ter to the master of our order in Croatia; it was writ- 
ten for another name, but take it, read it, and retain 
its contents well; by the influence of the master thou 
shalt be received into our order. Be strong—the rest 
confide to heaven; and when all abandon thee, thou 
may’st turn to me.” “Oh! how have I deserved so 
much pity?” asked the afflicted youth, his eyes filling 
with tears. “Thou leadest me back to past—to hap- 
pier times,” said the prior; my melted heart is about 
to disclose what has long been buried in its most secret 
recess—what has never yet passed my lips. Know, 
young man, thou owest a second time thy life to thy 
mother. Alas! I loved her in my pleasant youth with 
the most excessive warmth of the sweet passion, and 
the remembrance of the happy hours I passed with 
her, are stil) the leading, the brightest stars of my long 
night of sorrow. Often did I see the blooming virgin 
in her sire’s castle, and—there—thy father also saw 
her and-—-loved her—as I did. Oh! who would not 
have loved her? I cannot describe the agonizing 
struggles of my heart; they became at length intolera- 
ble ; and, no longer able to suffer incertitude, I deter- 





mined at once to ascertain my fate. I set out with 
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this determination—I had been absent a short time— 
as I reached her father's castle, a man at arms spoke 
to me under the gate, and informed me that I had ar- 
rived opportunely for the marriage; long shouts of 
joy, and acclamations to Agnes the betrothed, told me 
the rest! Flame and ice shot through my brain. I 
took off a ring, and begging the man to give it to his 
young lady, I turned my horse, galloped back, and be- 
came a Templar. One day, soon after the marriage, a 
horseman appeared at the hospital where I resided, 
having been already bound by my vows to the order. 
He narrated many things to which I did not listen; 
but when he named thy father, my heart started. He 
described the nuptial festivals—the sadness of the 
bride; and said he had it from report, that she had 
long loved another, and had given her hand only from 
filial duty and obedience. His words were to me 
like so many dagger-stabs. From that moment I never 
heard of her more ; for I repressed the desire I had of 
seeking tidings of her. I was sent by my order into 
Holyland, where on many a field of blood I sought for 
death and could not find it. Some weeks ago I re- 
turned to my native country, and some days ago was 
despatched hither; and I no longer bewail my fate, 
which would not let me fall beneath the sword of the 
Saracens, as [ can now be thy deliverer. Hence 
youth! the time counsels, the stars begin to dim their 
fires—haste! God be with thee! and when thou suf- 
ferest, think of me !—remember that I too have loved 
and suffered.” In speechless emotion the youth falls 
into the prior’s arms; the Templar rings the bell, the 
serviens enters; Zalan staggers out, and is in his saddle 
ere he is half conscious of what has befallen him. He 
looks sorrowfully towards the spot where Oroszlanko 
will shine in the morning sun, and his heart dies away 
within him as he turns his steed from the well known 
path to a new and strange road. 

Sad silence reigned in the halls of Oroszlanko. 
Hardly had Emelka recovered from her astonishment, 
when tidings came from the prior of Postyen, that the 
baron’s messenger, in attempting to swim his horse 
through the river Vag, had been drowned in its rapid 
waves. The only child of his house, the fair Emelka, 
pined away: terror seized the strong heart of the 
baron; he summoned the leech-monk, who rescued 
her from immediate death ; but alas! his drugs could 
not reach the head-source of her malady. Thus pass- 
ed the spring, and the summer, and also the autumn, 
and Emelka still faded and drooped. 

The surly winter comes on; the baron is assiduous 
in the chase, and scouring with his hunters after the 
bristly boar, seeks in the whirlwind of action to deaden 
the inquietude of his soul: but still more frequently 
he repairs to the castle of Count Temetveny, with 
whom he seems to be treating affairs of weight. 

The snow was flinging to and fro in thick flakes, 
burying the landscape under its white wavy surface ; 
the desolate Emelka mournfully looked from her lofty 
casement at the weather, which was troubled and 
stormy like her breast; and when the lazy darkness 
spread its weary wings, and all sank into a still more 
fearful silence, interrupted but by the screams of the 
eagles as they wheeled round the battlements, or by 
the cries of the lonely sentinels in the outward towers, 
the hapless girl bent her head upon a pillar, and pray- 
ed to heaven for relief. At times her faithful old 
nurse Gunda, as they sat by the crackling hearth, 
would endeavour to recreate her with busy words; 
yet rarely was she able, with all her tales, to draw 
her fron: . er own sad fancies. She would talk of the 
deeds of the olden age, the wanderings of the Hunga- 
rians, their heroic leaders, the miracles of their first 
missionaries ; she would tell how constant love was 
always rewarded; how phantoms to revenge faithless- 
ness whispered forth from the grave at midnight; and 


those disembodied spirits fly into each other's 
brace, who in life were held apart by cold wor 
considerations. But Gunda’s fancy loved best to 
on the tale of the Villies, which she always beg, 
thus :— 

“ A Villi,* dear child, is the ghost of a YOUN maidey 
that dies while she is a bride. The Villies are conti. 
nually wandering about by night, hand in hand, ig 
rings; they hold their dances on cross-roads, and when 
they get a young man among them, they close him in 
their circle, and make him dance to death; and ther 
his shade becomes the bridegroom of the 
Villi, who anon goes to rest. Even such an 
girl was my youngest sister. Ah! how often have} 
seen her in the clear moonlight!” After this exp. 
dium, Gunda was wont to recount the h 
events of her sister's love, her sufferings, and her 
death. In such a fairy land the afflicted Emelig 
could sometimes wander; and as she traced her owg 
fate, and saw her own feelings reflected in her nurse 
tales, she at times melted into the luxurious enjoyment 
of grief, at others opened her breast to the pangs of 
despair. 

The spring was again approaching, when one 
the baron on his return from Lord Temetveny’s, gaye 
his daughter to understand that she was a bride, and 
moreover the bride of Temetveny. Emelka, knov ng 
her father’s violence and obstinacy, retired in silenca, 
The Baron, with selfdelight, looked along the fettile 
vale of the Vag. “ Here, and to the right hand, and 
‘to the left, and on the other side of the mountains 
these vast possessions are all mine, and my daughter's 
husband’s. I may every where command!” His swol. 
len soul was absorbed by this one thought: but Emel 
ka, on gaining her chamber, fell to the floor. «My 
heart opened once to love, to a heart above price, and 
to that it must remain for ever ; no man shall tear me 
from it, be he even the proud possessor of a kingdom, 
Alas! alas! can splendor make me happy?” Sighi 
this, her words were choked, she shuddered, and 
stretched out her lovely limbs. “God help us! Emelka 
is gone!” shrieked Gunda to the baron. The crud 
and terrified father flew to her chamber, and there 
saw his daughter with the colour of parting life on her 
face and on her lips, with her brilliant eyes closed, and 
her dishevelled raven hair flowing about her shoulders 
and arms. Emelka, at the voice of the baron, once 
more opened her eyes. “I forgive thee, my father, 
for having torn Zalan from me,” she murmured with 
her last breath, and expired in the arms of Gunda. 

The baron stood beside the cold body of his daugh- 
ter, like a man blasted by a thunderbolt. He could 
not weep—he had no tears; but the destruction of his 
only child, and of that handsome, gallant youth, whom 
he also once loved, gnawed his soul with indescribable 
agony. When in the dark night Emelka was carried 
to her grave, by the pale light of flambeaux, he, roar- 
ing like a maniac, stopped the weeping procession, and 
threw himself on her coffin in vain! the warmest 
bursts of penitence cannot awaken the dead. Alone 
he staggered back to the desert halls of his castle, that 
had now lost its rose, its beauteous spring: the object 
had vanished to which he had bound up all his proud 
purposes. “In wealth, in abundance, poor, lost, mise 
rable wretch that I am!” cried he, again and again, 
beating his brows with clenched fists; and the trem- 
bling shade of Emelka seemed to start up before him 
with these words: “'Tvo late thou comest back to thy- 
self, my father! did not Zalan descend from noble 
blood? did not his many noble qualities weigh as much 
as Temetveny’s castle ?” 

Unable any longer to resist the tempest of his sins, 
he summoned the holy monk, confessed himself, and 


* The Villi dance is still spoken of in Trenchin and 





she described most eloquently the joy with which 


the neighbouring districts. 
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inquishing the world, retired to the grove which 
pow she his child’s grave, and there passed his days 
in contrition and prayer. i 

Theenews of the misfortune and desertion of the 
castle of Oroszlanko soon reached Croatia by means of 
some merchant-travellers. “Back, back to the hillock 
over her grave,” cried Zalan, as he left the Templars 

night ; “does not my life resemble the flower which, 
in its blooming, is trampled in the dust? Let the dried 


leaves then fall where my happiness lies buried; and | soqn 


if the savage baron will not permit me to watch with 
him over his daughter's tomb, let him kill me there.” 

It was late in the night when, after his long and 
sed journey, Zalan arrived at Oroszlanko: reluctant, 

t impatient and hurried, he enters the mysterious 

é of the tomb; a soft whispering trembles around 
him, like the fallen leaves of autumn whirled by the 
wind, and sweet low sounds, like those of a far-off 
flute, reach his ear in delicious indistinctness; the 
minute lightning of the roving fire-flies, like scintilla- 
tions of a flame celestially pure and brilliant, glance 
through the shades of the grove ; the moon issues from 
a cloud—the hour of midnight is written on her face 
—the traveller is standing upon a crossway—he is 
among the Villies! 

Tenderly rose their voices in an obscure ode, like 
the last sighs of hopeless love; he felt their balmy 
breath upon his cheek; they danced round him, they 
contracted their circle, they came nearer and nearer, 
and flew round rapid and more rapid; the glittering 
bridal rings on their fingers glittered more brightly ; 
the myrtle wreaths shone clearer in their long hair, 
which floated in loose lengthening curls, like a spread- 
ing vapour. Now one of the Villies quits the flying | 
ring, steps to the wondering youth, and grasps his arm. | 
Zalan looks up—* Emelka!” exclaims he—and his eye 
is instantly fixed as if it were of stone; the Villi | 
presses him to her bosom—his heart curdles—he | 
freezes and dies under the kisses of his beloved 

The following morning the baron found a body lying | 
near a bower of roses, and in it recognized his young 
knight. “God of mercy, forgive my sins!” cried he, | 
with boiling tears ; and, taking the youth on his shoul- 
ders, he himself buried him by the side of his daugh- 
ter. Ofttimes appeared in his dreams the pair that had 
been so unhappy in their lives, shining in united love- 
liness like the morning star, and smiling their serene 
pleasure on the sorrowing man. 





—— 
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Marriages in Persia are occasions of great and almost 
ruinous display. The period of ieasting occupies frem 
three to forty days, according to the condition of the 
parties. Three are necessary for observing the esta- 
blished forms. On the first, company are assembled ; 
on the second, the bride’s hands are stained with 
henna ; on the third, the rite takes place. Perhaps an 
account of a marriage in middle life, as it actually oc- 
curred, may explain the nature of the ceremonies bet- 
ter than any detail. As the men have (the bridegroom 
in this instance was a widower of advanced age) sel- 
dom an opportunity of choosing a wife by sight, they 
are forced to employ some female friend to select a 
suitable partner; and to her they must trust for all 
that appertains to mental or personal charms. The 
Choice being made, and the gentleman satisfied, he 
sends a formal proposal, together with a present of 
sweetmeats, to the lady ; both of which, it is previous- 
ly understood, will be accepted. This point being 


hawls, and handkerchiefs, bed-clothes and bedding. 
oking-glasses, glass and china ware, bathing and 





_., apparatus, henna for the hands, sugar and 


comfits; in short, a complete domestic outfit; of all 
which it is understood the bride’s family will double 
and return to the future husband. A day is fixed for 
fetching home the bride, when a crowd of people col- 
lect at both houses—the gentlemen at the bridegroom’, 
the ladies at that of the bride. The latter next pro- 
ceed to complete the duties of their office, by. conduct- 
ing the young lady to the bath, where, afier a thorough 
ablution, she is then decked in her finest attire. As 
as it is dark, the bridegroom’s party. proceed to 
bring her to her new habitation: and much discussion 
sometimes arises at this stage of the business, as to the 
number of lanterns, of fiddlers, and guests, that are to 
marshal the procession. On reaching the bride’s house, 
it is usual, before she mounts, to wrap her in a shawl 
provided by the husband. This, again, is often a point 
of dispute ; on the present occasion, the lady’s friends 
objected to the indifferent quality of the shawl; those 
of the gentleman’s party, on the other hand, swore that 
it was excellent. Neither would give in; when one 
of the visiters stepped forward and volunteered his 
own: it was accepted, and the cavalcade proceeded— 
the bride being accompanied by a great number of 
persons, and attended by a boy carrying a looking- 
glass. At intervals on the road, bridges are made in 
the following manner for her to step over: gentlemen 
of the husband’s party are called upon by name, and 
must place themselves on their hands and knees on the 
ground, before her horse; and the choice generally 
falling on corpulent awkward individuals, much mirth 
is excited. In this vay the party proceeds till they 
meet the bridegroom, who comes to a certain distance 
in advance—and this distance is the subject of another 
very serious discussion. As soon as he sees his lady, 
he throws an orange or some other fruit at her with 
all his force, and then off he goes, towards his house. 
This is the signal for a general scamper after him, and 
whosoever can catch him is entitled to his horse and 
clothes, or a ransom in lieu of them. 

When the bride arrives at the door, a man of either 
party jumps up behind her, and seizing her by the 
waist, carries her within. Should this be done by one 
of the bridegroom’s attendants, it is an omen of his 
maintaining in future a due authority over his wife ; 
but, on the contrary, should one of her friends succeed 
in performing the duty—and it is always the subject 
of a sharp contest—it augurs that she will in future 
“keep her own side of the house.” Another effort at 
insuring the continuance of his own supremacy is often 
made by the gentleman, who on reaching his own do- 
micile after throwing the orange, takes a station over 
the portal, that the lady on entering may pass under 
his feet, and thereby become subject to him; but if 
discovered in this ungallant attempt, he is instantly 
pelted from his post. When, at length, she has passed 
into the room allotted for her reception, the husband 
makes his appearance, and a looking-glass is immedi- 
ately held up in such a position as to reflect the face 
of his bride, whom he now for the first time sees un- 
veiled. It is a critical and anxious moment, for it is 
that in which the fidelity of his agents is to be proved, 
and the charms of his beloved to be compared with 
those pictured by him in his ardent imagination ; while 
the young ladies in attendance, as well as the gossip- 
ing old ones, are eager to catch the first glimpse, and 
communicate to all the world their opinion of her claims 
to beauty. Afier this, the bridegroom takes a bit of 
sugar-candy, and, biting it in two halves, eats one him- 
self, and presents the other to his bride ; on the present 
occasion he had no teeth to bite with, and so he broke 
the sugar with his fingers, which offended the young 
woman sv much that she cast her portion away. He 
then takes her stockings, throws one over her left 
shoulder, places the other under his right foot, and 
orders all the spectators to withdraw. They retire 
accordingly, and the happy couple are left alone. 
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FANCY NEEDLE-WORK. 


A LAMP STAND. 


Procure about a quarter of a yard of very thick 
cloth or drugget, and cut it exactly square. Then 
get a yard of wide Brussels carpeting of only two 
colours, as, for this purpose, a variety of colours causes 
a confused and indistinct effect, and always looks 
badly. The best tints for a lamp-stand are shaded 
greens, varied only with shaded browns. These 
colours will give the effect of rich moss. 

Cut the carpeting into strips about three inches 
broad. Mark out on the cloth or drugget the space 
you intend to leave vacant for the foot of the lamp. 
You can make the marks by tacking a white thread 
along, so as to form a square. Round the outer edge 
of this square the strips of carpeting are to be 
sewed. 

Prepare, for the corners, some bits of carpeting, 
which are to be very small near the white line, and 
are gradually to increase in size as they advance to- 
wards the outer extremity of the drugget. Begin by 
sewing on these bits so as to fill all the corners with 
them. Then sew on all the long strips, extending 
them from corner to corner. Each strip (as well as 
the corner-pieces) must be doubled or folded in the 
middle and stitched down on the right side. 

When the strips are all sewed on, they must be 
ravelled or fringed, so as to look like long plush or 
velvet. Afterwards go over the whole surface with a 
pair of very large scissors, and shear it as even as 
possible. 


A BRICK PINCUSHION. 


These pincushions are extremely useful when it is 
necessary to pin down your work to keep it steady; 
for instance, in quilling ruffles, covering cord, sewing 
long seams, hemming or tucking. Being so heavy 
that they can only be lifted with botlt hands, they sit 
firmly on the table, and cannot be overset by accident. 
Screw pincushions, it is true, answer the same purpose; 
but it is difficult to fasten them to a circular table, or 
to any table that has not a very projecting edge; and 
the screws frequently wear so smooth as to become 
useless. A brick pincushion, when once made, will 
last to an indefinite period (occasionally renewing the 
cover,) and can be used on any table, in a window 
ledge, or even on @ chair or stool. In a chamber, 
they can be employed on the toilet like any other 
pincushion. 

Get a clean new brick of a perfect shape, and cut 


out a piece of coarse linen or strong domestic 
of sufficient size to cover it; allowing enough to 


in. Lay the brick in the middle of the linen, 
must then be folded in at the corners ané 
tightly with coarse thread all over the brick: me 
the covering as smooth and even as pousible. "th 
cut out a, bag of coarse linen, and fit it to the top 
the brick, allowing it, however, about two and 
larger each way ; or more, if you intend it to rise 
high in the middle. Stuff the bag with ane 
get it as firm and hard as possible. It will need 
Jeast two quarts of bran, perhaps more. While an 
this, you had better have the whole apparatus on 
large waiter to catch what falls. Put in the bran wid 
a spoon, and press it down hard with your fingers, Wha 
the bag is completely stuffed, and cannot possibly hoig 
any more, sew up the open end. Fit the bag 

all round to the top of the brick, and sew it fast 
the linen cover; taking care to have it of a 
shape, sloping down gradually on all sides from thy 
middle. 

Sew a piece of thick baize cloth to the linen on they 
bottom of the brick, and then put on the last cover ¢ 
the whole pincushion. This outside cover may be of 
velvet, silk or cloth. Fold it under at the come, 
very neatly, and sew it all round to meet the baize ¢ 
the bottom. Then cover the seam with a binding 
narrow riband or galloon. If you choose, you cm 
make the cover for the top (or stuffed part) of the pin 
cushion, of a separate piece of silk, always taking can 
.to cover the seam with a binding. 

A small pincushion may be made in the same my 
ner, only using for the foundation a little flat block ¢ 
wood, instead of a brick. 


—_—@e——. 
RECEIPTS. 


FRUITS IMITATING NATURE, 


Are made by means of wooden shells; (the 
of the stone and containing an almond,) overla 
with an imitation of the Fruit itself, made by mean 
of leaden moulds, into which sugar boiled sufficiently 
has been poured. : 

When taken from the mould, the sugar is varnished 
with isinglass; and this last is strewn over with dy 
colour, to represent the peculiar bloom of the fruit. [ 
should have stated that the isinglass is tinted wit 
liquid colour to represent that of the fruit while it 
(the isinglass) is dissolving. 


CHESNUTS IN CLARIFIED SUGAR, 


Are a favourite little dish. The sugar (2 lbs)is 
boiled, and ten yolks of eggs being beaten up with 
small quantity of some choice liqueur, these last aw 
added, and the whole is manipulated into a paste,which 
with powdered sugar, is formed into the appearance 
of chesnuts: colour them a little where necessary. 


FOR SCOURING GRAYS, DRAB COLOURS, FAWNS, M& 
ROONS, AND ALL OTHER COLOURED WOOLLEN) 
SUCH AS LADIES’ PELISSES, MANTLES, coats, &. 


Supposing the garment io be a coat, take somed 
the best yellow soap, and cutting it into thin slice 
pour upon it a sufficient quantity of water just 


moisten it. Then roll it into a ball, and rub all 
greasy and dirty spots of the coat with it. Let it dy 7 
a little, and then taking warm water, dip your bruit | 
in it, aud stroke off the soap; if not quite clean, pr 
ceed as before, and use your water a little hotte’ 
rinse, at least three times, in two or three buckets 
pans of water ; the first of these should be blood-wal 





or even hotter. Hang to dry, on a clean line. 
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FANCY 


NEEDLE-WORK, &c. 





FANCY NEEDLE-WORK. 


A LAMP STAND. 


Procure about a quarter of a yard of very thick 
cloth or drugget, and cut it exactly square. Then 
get a yard of wide Brussels carpeting of only two 
colours, as, for this purpose, a variety of colours causes 
a confused and indistinct effect, and always looks 
badly. The best tints for a lamp-stand are shaded 
greens, varied only with shaded browns. These 
colours will give the effect of rich moss. 

Cut the carpeting into strips about three inches 
broad. Mark out on the cloth or drugget the space 
you intend to leave vacant for the foot of the lamp. 
You can make the marks by tacking a white thread 
along, so as to form a square. Round the outer edge 
of this square the strips of carpeting are to be 
sewed. 

Prepare, for the corners, some bits of carpeting, 
which are to be very small near the white line, and 
are gradually to increase in size as they advance to- 
wards the outer extremity of the drugget. Begin by 
sewing on these bits 9 as to fill all the corners with 
them. Then sew on all the long strips, extending 
them from corner to corner. Each strip (as well as 
the corner-pieces) must be doubled or folded in the 
middle and stitched down on the right side. 

When the strips are all sewed on, they must be 
ravelled or fringed, so as to look like long plush or 
velvet. Afterwards go over the whole surface with a 
pair of very large scissors, and shear it as even as 


possible. 


A BRICK PINCUSHION. 


These pincushions are extremely useful when it is 
necessary to pin down your work to keep it steady; 
for instance, in quilling ruffles, covering cord, sewing 
long seams, hemming or tucking. Being so heavy 
that they can only be lifted with botlr hands, they sit 
firmly on the table, and cannot be overset by accident. 
Screw pincushions, it is true, answer the same purpose; 
but it is difficult to fasten them to a circular table, or 
to any table that has not a very projecting edge; and 
the screws frequently wear so smooth as to become 
usoless. A brick pincushion, when once made, will 
last to an indefinite period (occasionally renewing the 
cover,) and can be used on any table, in a window 
ledge, or even on @ chair or stool. In a chamber, 
they can be employed on the toilet like any other 
pincushion. 

Get a clean new brick of a perfect shape, and cut 


—$ 
out a piece of coarse linen or strong domestic 
of sufficient size to cover it; allowing enough 
in. Lay the brick in the middle of the ]j 
must then be folded in at the corners ané 
tightly with coarse thread all over the brick: — 
the covering as smooth and even as possible. 
cut out a, bag of coarse linen, and fit it to the 
the brick, allowing it, however, about two ; 
larger each way ; or more, if you intend it to rise 
high in the middle. Stuff the bag with 
get it as firm and hard as possible. It will require x 
Jeast two quarts of bran, perhaps more. While doing 
this, you had better have the whole apparatus on 
large waiter to catch what falls. Put in the bran with 
a spoon, and press it down hard with your fingers, Whe 
the bag is completely stuffed, and cannot possibly holj 
any more, sew up the open end. Fit the bag ¢ 
all round to the top of the brick, and sew it fast» 
the linen cover; taking care to have it of a 
shape, sloping down gradually on all sides from th. 
middle. ; 

Sew a piece of thick baize cloth to the linen on the 
bottom of the brick, and then put on the last cover gf 
the whole pincushion. This outside cover may be 
velvet, silk or cloth. Fold it under at the comen 
very neatly, and sew it all round to meet the baize g 
the bottom. Then cover the seam with a binding of 
narrow riband or galloon. If you choose, you ca 
make the cover for the top (or stuffed part) of the pia. 
cushion, of a separate piece of silk, always taking can 
to cover the seam with a binding. 

A small pincushion may be made in the same map 
ner, only using for the foundation a little flat block ¢ 
wood, instead of a brick. 


——— > 
RECEIPTS. 


FRUITS IMITATING NATURE, 


Are made by means of wooden shells; (the 
of the stone and containing an almond,) overla 
with an imitation of the Fruit itself, made by mean 
of leaden moulds, into which sugar boiled sufficiently 
has been poured. 

When taken from the mould, the sugar is varnished 
with isinglass; and this last is strewn over with dy 
colour, to represent the peculiar bloom of the fruit. [ 
should have stated that the isinglass is tinted with 
liquid colour to represent that of the fruit while it 
(the isinglass) is dissolving. 


CHESNUTS IN CLARIFIED SUGAR, 


Are a favourite little dish. The sugar (2 lbs)is 
boiled, and ten yolks of eggs being beaten up with « 
small quantity of some choice liqueur, these last are 
added, and the whole is manipulated into a paste,which 
with powdered sugar, is formed into the appearance 
of chesnuts: colour them a little where necessary. 


FOR SCOURING GRAYS, DRAB COLOURS, FAWNS, M& 
ROONS, AND ALL OTHER COLOURED WOOLLEN 
SUCH AS LADIES’ PELISSES, MANTLES, COATS, &. 


Supposing the garment to be a coat, take some of 
the best yellow soap, and cutting it into thin slices, 
pour upon it a sufficient quantity of water jus — 


moisten it. Then roll it into a ball, and rub all 
greasy and dirty spots of the coat with it. Let itdry | 
a little, and then taking warm water, dip your brush 
in it, and stroke off the soap; if not quite clean, pro 
ceed as before, and use your water a little hotte’ 
rinse, at least three times, in two or three buckets 
pans of water ; the first of these should be blood-wal 





or even hotter. Hang to dry, on a clean line. 
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